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ABSTRACT 

Data from the 1992 National Adult Literacy Survey 
were analyzed in a study of the relationship between literacy skill 
levels and dependency on welfare. The study focused on the following: 
literacy levels in the welfare population and in different 
demographic groups, the relationship between educational attainment 
and literacy and labor force experience and literacy, and the 
effectiveness of selected strategies for raising literacy levels. 
Among the major findings were the following: (1) on a 5-point scale, 
from over a third to almost a half of all welfare recipients perform 
at the lowest literacy level and approximately one~third perform at 
the second lowest level; (2) the average literacy level of welfare 
recipients is below that of unskilled laborers and assemblers; (3) 
sex differences in average document and quantitative proficiency 
found in general population are reduced or eliminated in welfare 
populations; (4) the performance gap between Whites and Blacks and 
between Whites and Hispanics is smaller within welfare populations 
than within the national population; (5) as in the general 
population, employed welfare recipients with higher literacy levels 
earn higher wages than their less literate counterparts; and (6) 
controlled research studies have demonstrated that education and 
training can help raise welfare recipients' literacy levels. 
(Sixty-four tables/figures are included.) (MN) 
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IN BRIEF 



Tlie 1992 National 
Adult Literacy Survey* 
enables us to take a close 
look at the literacy skills 
of adults age 16 and over 
who received Aid to 
Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC), other 
public assistance, or food 
stamps during the 12 
months prior to the study. 
Using print material of 
the kind encountered in 
workplaces and daily life, 
the assessment estab- 
lishes that critical literacy 
skills are weak in a very 
large proportion of the 
welfare population. 

Specifically, on a 
scale of 1 to 5, where 1 is 
the lowest literacy level, 
B ^^Ltnost half the welfare 
"H (recipients performed in 
§ \ Level 1. Individuals who 
perform at this level are 
unlikely to be successful 
at such tasks as interpret- 
ing instructions from an 
appliance warranty, 
locating an intersection 
on a street map, identify- 
ing and entering back- 
ground information on 
an application for a 
Social Security card, or 
calculating the total costs 
of a purchase from an 
order form. 

Another one-third 
of the welfare recipients 
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performed in Level 2. 
Thus, three out of four 
welfare recipients cannot 
consistently perform 
Level 3 tasks such as 
writing a letter to explain 
a billing error, entering 
information into an 
automobile maintenance 
form, or calculating miles 
per gallon using informa- 
tion given on a mileage 
record chart. 

In an economic 
world that demands such 
literacy skills in the 
typical workplace, the 
great majority of those 
who become dependent 
on welfare are handi- 
capped in the employ- 
ment world and may not 
succeed in training 
programs designed to 
prepare them for 
employment. The aver- 
age literacy level of 
welfare recipients is 
below that of unskilled 
laborers and assemblers. 
By no means did all 
welfare recipients dem- 
onstrate limited literacy 
skills, and many people 
with limited skills do, in 
fact, hold down jobs. But 
their earnings may not 
keep them out of pov- 
erty, and their employ- 
ment future is precarious 
in a changing economy 



that increasingly demands 
basic skills, or bettec. 

The data in this 
report show that, in the 
adult population as a 
whole, the likelihood of 
being on welfare goes 
up as literacy levels go 
down; the two are 
intertwined. In the 
general population, the 
higher the literacy levels, 
the greater the number 
of weeks worked during 
the year, the higher the 
average weekly wage, 
and the higher the 
annual income. The same 
pattern holds true in the 
welfare population. 
However, wages and 
earnings do not tend to 
rise as much for welfare 
recipients as for adults in 
the general population. 

What of the pros- 
pects of raising the 
literacy levels of welfare 
recipients? Might this 
lead to greater employ- 
ment, earnings, and 
independence? While 
literacy and basic educa- 
tion was neglected in 
decades of welfare 
reform efforts, it was 
emphasized in the Job 
Opportunities and Basic 
Skills QOBS) program 
enacted by Congress in 
1988 Limited research is 



available on the results, 
but what we do know 
gives some reason for 
optimism. Interventions 
aimed at raising literacy 
and promoting basic 
education can, in fact, 
enroll large numbers of 
welfare recipients, and 
those programs that have 
been carefully planned 
to serve welfare recipi- 
ents can raise measured 
literacy levels. Some 
programs have also 
succeeded in increasing 
recipients' earnings, 
although it is hard to 
determine what particu- 
lar program charac- 
tertisics contributed to 
these gains. A particu- 
larly promising approach 
is to integrate education 
and job skill training — 
providing education in 
context, such as in the 
successful programs of 
the Center for Employ- 
ment Training. 

Welfare dependency 
is I omplex, and literacy 
is just one factor in the 
equation. But it is an 
important factor, and the 
data provided in this 
report strongly establish 
that our efforts to reduce 
dependency will be 
imperiled if we ignore it. 
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SUMxMARY AND HIGHLIGHTS 



In 1992, Educational 
Testing Service con- 
ducted a national assess- 
ment of adult literacy for 
the United States Depart- 
ment of Education's 
National Center for 
Education Statistics. The 
National Adult Literacy 
Survey was administered 
to a nationally represen- 
tative sample of nearly 
27,000 adults age 16 and 
older, who were asked to 
perform a variety of 
literacy tasks and to 
answer questions about 
themselves, including 
whetlier they or anyone 
in their family had 
received Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) or food stamps in 
the preceding year. These 
questions provided the 
foundation for this 
report, which analyzes 
the prose, document, and 
quantitative literacy skills 
of adults who received 
welfare assistance in 
comparison with the 
literacy skills of the aduk 
population as a whole.* 
The report also summa- 
rizes the results of related 
research on efforts to 
raise the literacy levels of 
the welfare population. 



LITERACY IN THE 

WELFARE 

POPULATION 

■ On average, the 
literacy skills of 
adults who received 
AFDC or public 
assistance and adults 
who received food 
stamps were much 
more limited than 
those of adults in the 
general population.** 

■ More than one-third 
of the adults who 
reported that they or 
their families had 
received AFDC, 
public assistance, or 
food stamps in the 
year before the 
survey performed in 
the lowest level of 
prose, document, 
and quantitative 
literacy defined in 
the survey (Level 1). 

■ Another one-third of 
the welfare recipients 
performed in the 
second lowest level 
of prose, document, 
and quantitative 
literacy (Level 2). 

■ When the percent- 
ages of adults who 
performed in Levels 1 
and 2 are combined, 
between two-thirds 



and three-quarters of 
those who had 
received AFDC, public 
assistance, or food 
stamps in the year 
preceding the survey 
scored in the two 
lowest literacy levels 
on each literacy scale, 
compared with about 
half the adults in the 
general population. 

a Not all welfare recipi- 
ents demonstrated 
limited literacy skills. 
On each literacy scale, 
between one-quarter 
and one-third of the 
welfare recipients 
performed in Level 3 
or higher Yet, just 5 
to 7 percent attained 
the two highest levels 
on each scale. 

■ Adults in the total 
population who 
performed in Level 1 
were disproportion- 
ately likely to report 
that they or someone 
in their family h? .1 
received AFDC, public 
assistance, or food 
stamps in the 12 
months before the 
survey, and those in 
Levels 4 and 5 were 
disproportionately 
likely to report that 
they had not received 
such support. 



■ In general, welfare 
recipients were less 
likely than adults in 
the total population 
to describe them- 
selves as reading 
English well or very 
well. 

■ Adults who described 
themselves as not 
reading English well 
(or at all) did, in fact, 
display far more 
limited prose skills 
than those who said 
they read well or very 
well. This pattern is 
found in the welfare 
populations as well as 
in the total population. 

LITERACY IN 
DIFFERENT GROUPS 

■ Two-thirds of the 
food stamps recipi- 
ents and 71 percent 
of the AFDC or public 
assistance recipients 
were female. 

■ Female recipients of 
AFDC or public 
assistance outper- 
formed their male 
counterparts, as well 
as male and female 
food stamps recipients. 
Sex differences in 
average document and 
quantitative profi- 
ciency that are found 



Thp asM.-viim'nt rrsvilt-s arc reported on three proncieni-y staler, cacli ranging from 0 lo V)0. a prose liieraey stale, a 
il(K-umenl lilerai-y scale, anil a quantitative Iilerai7 stale. Kaih ^cale us divided into five proluient^ levels. ninginK from Level I 
ilhc lowest) lo Ix-vcl S (the highest) 
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in the general popula- 
tion are reduced or 
eliminated in the 
welfare populations. 

■ While the literacy skills 
of married and unmar- 
ried AFDC recipients 
were comparable, 
married food stamps 
recipients tended to 
display stronger 
quantitative skills than 
their unmarried coun- 
terparts displayed. On 
all three literacy scales, 
unmarried food stamps 
recipients displayed 
weaker skills than any 
of the other groups 
examined. 

a The AFDC program 
serves families with 
dependent children; 
thus it is not surprising 
to find that welfare 
recipients tend to be 
younger than adults in 
the population as a 
whole. For example, 
approximately one- 
third of the AFDC or 
public assistance 
recipients and slightly 
more than one-quarter 
of the food stamps 
recipients were age 24 
or younger. On the 
other hand, just 5 
percent of AFDC or 
public assistance 
recipients and 10 
j:)ercent of food stamps 
recipients were age 65 
or older. 



■ In the general popu- 
lation, average prose 
and quantitative 
proficiencies rise 
from the youngest 
age group (age l6 to 
18) to the 40 to 54 
age group, then fall 
steadily across the 
older groups. The 
literacy skills of 
welfare recipients 
peak earlier, then 
decline across the 
middle and older age 
groups. 

a White adults were 
underrepresented in 
the welfare popula- 
tions, while Black 
and Hispanic adults 
were overrepre- 
sented. About half 
the AFDC or public 
assistance recipients 
and slightly less than 
half the food stamps 
recipients were 
White, however. 

■ The size of the 
performance gap 
between White and 
Black adults, and 
between White and 
Hispanic adults, is 
smaller within the 
welfare populations 
than within the 
national population. 
On average, how- 
ever. White welfare 
recipients displayed 
stronger literacy skills 
than those shown by 
Black recipients. 



whose literacy skills 
were stronger than 
those of Hispanic 
recipients. White 
welfare recipients 
performed better in 
the assessment, on 
average, than Black 
adults in the total 
population, and Black 
welfare recipients 
performed better than 
Hispanic adults in the 
total population. 

■ About 10 percent of 
the adults on welfare, 
and an equivalent 
percentage of adults 
in the total popula- 
tion, reported that 
they were born 
outside the United 
States. 

■ Not surprisingly, 
native-born adults 
displayed stronger 
literacy skills in 
English, on average, 
than adults who 
were born in other 
countries. 

■ One out of every five 
food stamps recipi- 
ents reported having 
a physical or mental 
health condition that 
keeps them from 
participating fully in 
work, school, house- 
work, or other 
activities. Lower 
percentages of AFDC 
or public assistance 
recipients (14 per- 



cent) and adults in the 
general population 
(12 percent) reported 
such conditions. 

■ Adults with limiting 
physical or mental 
conditions were far 
more likely than 
those without such 
conditions to perform 
in the lowest literacy 
level in the survey. 
On the prose scale, 
for example, nearly 
half the AFDC or 
public assistance 
recipients and 57 
percent of the food 
stamps recipients with 
limiting health condi- 
tions scored in 
Level 1. 

EDUCATION AND 
LITERACY 

■ Approximately half 
the food stamps 
recipients and 45 
percent of the AFDC 
or public assistance 
recipients had not 
graduated from high 
school, nearly twice 
the percentage of 
school dropouts 
nationwide. Welfare 
recipients were about 
twice as likely as 
adults in the general 
population to have 
earned a General 
Educational Develop- 
ment (GED) certifi- 
cate, but they were 
far less likely to have 



completed any post- 
secondary education. 

■ Adults with higher 
levels of education 
performed better in 
the literacy assess- 
ment, on average, 
than adults with less 
education. In particu- 
lar, the literacy skills 
of welfare recipients 
who had graduated 
from high school or 
obtained a GED were 
much stronger than 
those of their counter- 
parts who had not 
done so. Adults in the 
general population 
outperformed welfare 
recipients with com- 
parable levels of 
education. 

■ In the welfare popula- 
tions, as in the general 
population, school 
dropouts who had not 
studied for a GED or 
high school equiva- 
lency had average 
prose scores in the 
Level 1 range, while 
those who had done 
so scored in the Level 
2 range. 

■ Sixteen percent of the 
AFDC or public 
assistance recipients 
and 14 percent of the 
food stamps recipients 
reported that they had 
enrolled in a program 
to improve their 
reading, writing, and 
arithmetic skills. 



Welfare recipients 
who had enrolled in 
basic skills programs 
performed as well in 
the assessment as 
those who had not, 
but the survey results 
cannot tell us how the 
skills of the two 
groups compared 
before the program 
interventions occurred. 

I AFDC or public 
assistance recipients 
(13 percent) were 
slightly more likely 
than food stamps 
recipients (10 percent) 
and adults in the 
general population 
(11 percent) to have 
been enrolled in 
school or college at 
the time of the survey. 

■ Welfare recipients who 
were enrolled in 
school or college had 
higher average literacy 
proficiencies than 
those who were not. 
Still, these students in 
the welfare population 
did not perform as 
well as students in the 
general population. 

■ AFDC, public assis- 
tance, and food 
stamps recipients 
were less likely than 
those in the general 
population to read a 
newspaper every day 
or at least once a 
week (56 to 58 per- 
cent, compared with 
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73 percent), and they 
were twice as likely to 
say that they never 
read a newspaper (11 
to 12 percent, com- 
pared with 6 percent). 

■ In the welfare popula- 
tions, as in the total 
population, the 
average literacy 
proficiencies of adults 
who reportedly read a 
newspaper every day 
were considerably 
higher, on average, 
than those of adults 
who never read a 
newspaper. 

LABOR FORCE 
EXPERIENCE AND 
LITERACY 

■ Adults on welfare were 
less than half as likely 
as adults in the general 
population to have 
been employed full 
time the week before 
the survey (21 to 23 
percent, compared 
with 48 percent, 
respectively). Further, 
they were far more 
likely to have been 
unemployed (22 to 24 
percent) or out of the 
labor force (44 percent). 

■ Welfare recipients 
who were active in 
the labor force per- 
formed better in the 
assessment, on aver- 
age, than those who 
were not. On average, 
the literacy skills of 
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AFDC, public assis- 
tance, and food stamps 
recipients who were 
out of the labor force 
were more limited 
than those of their 
counterparts in the 
general population. 

■ AFDC, public assis- 
tance, and food 
stamps recipients said 
they had worked only 
about 16 weeks (or 
four months) during 
the year before the 
sui-vey, on average, 
. while adults nation- 
wide had worked an 
average of about 30 
weeks. 

H In the welfare popula- 
tions, as in the general 
population, adults 
with higher levels of 
literacy proficiency 
tended to have 
worked more weeks 
in the year before the 
survey than had those 
with lower levels of 
proficiency. For 
example, food stamps 
recipients in Level 1 
on the prose scale had 
worked an average of 
just 11 weeks in the 
preceding year, 
compared with 29 
weeks for those in 
Level 4. Still, the 
average number of 
weeks worked by 
welfare recipients in 
the upper levels was 
considerably lower 
than that of their 



counterparts in the 
general population. 

■ Welfare recipients 
were less likely than 
adults in the general 
population to report 
that their current or 
most recent occupa- 
tion was professional 
or managerial and 
more likely to report 
that it was in the crafts 
or services, or in labor 
or assembly. 

a Just as in the general 
population, welfare 
recipients whose 
current or most recent 
occupation was pro- 
fessional or managerial 
outperformed welfare 
recipients in sales or 
clerical occupations, 
who in turn outper- 
formed recipients in 
craft or service occu- 
pations, who in turn 
outperformed recipi- 
ents in labor or assem- 
bly jobs. The average 
literacy proficiencies of 
adults on welfare were 
lower than those of 
adults in the general 
population who were 
employed in the same 
occupations. 

■ The median weekly 
wage of employed 
AFDC or public 
assistance recipients 
was $184 and that of 
employed food stamps 
recipients was $180, 
while that of workers 



nationwide was $333 
— almost two times 
higher. 

■ Welfare recipients who 
performed in Level 3 
or 4 reported higher 
weekly wages for the 
week before the 
survey, on average, 
than did those in Level 
1 or 2. However, even 
welfare recipients who 
performed in Level 4 
earned less than adults 
in the general popula- 
tion who performed in 
Level 1. 

a Welfare recipients had 
a median annual 
household income of 
roughly $10,000 the 
year before the survey, 
or less than $900 per 
month. In contrast, the 
median income of 
adults in the genera' 
population was neariy 
$31,000, or about 
$2,600 per month. 

■ As in the general 
population, welfare 
recipients with higher 
liti cy proficiencies 
have a substantial 
economic advantage 
over those with lower 
proficiencies. Between 
Level 1 and Level 4, 
the average annual 
household income of 
AFDC or public 
assistance recipients 
almost doubles, for 
example. This rate of 
increase is smaller 



than that found in the 
general population, 
however. Thus, higher 
literacy levels appear 
to have a smaller 
payoff in the welfare 
populations than in the 
general population. 

RAISING LITERACY 
LEVELS 

A number of controlled 
research studies have 
sought to determine 
whether the literacy 
levels of people receiv- 
ing welfare can be 
raised through various 
program interventions 
and whether (or to what 
extent) these interven- 
tions affect participants' 
income and reliance on 
welfare. Several of these 
research efforts are 
summarized in the 
last section of this 
report. Our conclusions, 
based on the available 
research, are as follows: 

■ Education and training 
can play a positive 
role in raising the 
literacy levels of 
welfare recipients, but 
this outcome is not 
easy to achieve. 

■ There is considerable 
promise in the inte- 
gration of literacy 
instruction and train- 
ing, as seen in the 
Army's functional 
literacy program and 
the Center for 



Employment Training 
program. 

■ Opportunities and 
requirements to 
participate in basic 
education programs 
can result in large 
enrollments of wel- 
fare recipients in such 
programs. 

a Literacy and educa- 
tion programs some- 
times increase the 
measured literacy 
proficiencies of 
welfare recipients, 
compared with those 
of recipients in 
control groups. 

■ Some types of pro- 
grams succeed in 
increasing the num- 
bers of welfare 
recipients who earn 
GED certificates. 

■ Among welfare recipi- 
ents who participate in 
education or literacy 
training, higher literacy 
proficiencies may or 
may not lead to higher 
earnings. 

■ The quality of the 
educational programs 
provided to welfare 
recipients is likely to 
vary considerably, 
particularly depend- 
ing on whether the 
programs are tailored 
to meet recipients' 
needs. 
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■ Education is typically 
only one element in a 
package of programs 
and services needed 
by welfare recipients. 

* Assigning welfare 
recipients to existing 
adult basic education 
programs appears to 
have little measurable 
effect on raising their 
literacy proficiencies. 

1 Increasing the incomes 
of welfare recipients is 
likely to require job 
development and 
placement, child care, 
and other services in 
addition to education 
and literacy training. It 
is difficult to identify 
the separate impacts of 
these various program 
components. 

IN C.ONCIX'SIOX 

■ Low literacy 
proficiencies are 
widespread in the 
welfare population. 
About three of every 
four AFDC, public 
assistance, and food 
stamps recipients 
performed in the two 
lowest levels of literacy 
defined in the National 
Adult Literacy Survey. 

3 Levels of literacy and 
degrees of success in 



the labor market are 
clearly and closely 
linked. This is true in 
the general popula- 
tion, and it is true 
among those on 
welfare: adults with 
higher levels of 
literacy are likely to 
work more weeks 
during the year and, 
when working, are 
likely to earn higher 
weekly wages. Even 
more importantly, as 
levels of literacy 
increase, the percent- 
age of adults on 
welfare declines. 

B Welfare dependency 
can be reduced in 
two ways: by increas- 
ing literacy levels in 
the general popula- 
tion to reduce the 
risk of falling into 
dependency, and by 
raising the literacy 
levels of those already 
on welfare to help 
them become more 
financially self- 
sufficient. Literacy 
plays a large role in 
the risk of becoming 
dependent as well as 
in the capacity to 
regain independence. 

■ Not just any literacy 
or education pro- 
gram will succeed in 
raising welfare 



recipiejtts' literacy 
skills or improving 
their employment or 
economic prospects. 
This is clear from the 
experimental research 
summarized later in 
this report. 

The future of efforts 
to raise the basic educa- 
tion of welfare recipients 
remains uncertain. As 
we write this report, a 
new welfare reform bill 
that would end the JOBS 
program as a federal 
entity and give states 
discretionary power over 
how they will spend 
"block grants" is moving 
through the Congress. 
Still, the JOBS program 
remains in place in most 
states, and governors 
and state legislatures can 
continue to build on its 
promising beginnings, 
whatever the outcome of 
current legislative efforts. 

Clearly we have far 
to go to reach our gc al 
of helping all welfare 
recipients strengthen 
their literacy skills, find 
new or better jobs, and 
become financially self- 
sufficient. We hope that 
this report will help 
guide those who are 
pursuing these crucial 
objectives. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report is about the 
literacy of adults on 
welfare — principally 
those receiving Aid to 
Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) and 
food stamps, but also 
those receiving other 
types of state or local 
public assistance. It 
presents new analyses of 
data from the National 
Adult Literacy Survey, a 
large-scale study man- 
dated by Congress and 
conducted by the 
National Center for 
Education Statistics 
through a contract with 
Educational Testing 
Service. The survey was 
administered during the 
first eight months of 
1992, when trained 
inter\'iewers gathered 
information from nearly 
27,000 respondents in 
homes and prisons across 
the country. Adult Lit- 
eracy in America, v/ritten 
by Irwin S. Kirsch, Ann 
Jungeblut, Lynn Jenkins, 
and Andrew Kolstad, is 
the first re Dort from the 
survey. 

Adults who partici- 
pated in the National 
Adult Literacy Survey 
were asked to perform a 
variety of literacy tasks 
and to answer numerous 
questions about them- 
.sclves, including whether 



they had received A.FDC 
or public assistance or 
whether they had 
received food stamps in 
the year before the 
survey. This makes it 
possible to identify and 
analyze the literacy skills 
of the welfare popula- 
tion, as we have done in 
this report. Not only can 
we determine the lit- 
eracy levels and charac- 
teristics of the popula- 
tion of adults receiving 
welfare, we can also see 
how their literacy levels 
and characteristics differ 
from those of the adult 
population as a whole.* 

MEASURING 
LITERACY 

To analyze the 
literacy skills of welfare 
recipients, or of any 
group, it is first neces- 
sary to define what is 
meant by "literacy." The 
term is often used as the 
opposite of illiteracy, 
which is typically inter- 
preted to mean that a 
person cannot read at 
all, cannot decode the 
printed word, and 
cannot comprehend 
what is written. But 
literacy has a much 
richer and deeper 
meaning than that. Its 
dictionary definitions 



range from being able to 
read and write to being a 
well-informed, educated 
person and to being 
familiar with literature. 

The National Adult 
Literacy Survey was 
guided by the follov/ing 
definition of literacy, 
adopted by a broadly 
representative group of 
experts: 

Using printed and 
written information to 
function in society, to 
achieve one's goals, and 
to develop one's knowl- 
edge and potential. 

This definition 
captures the multifaceted 
nature of literacy. Lit- 
eracy is not a single skill, 
such as reading. Rather, 
it involves an ordered set 
of skills that are neces- 
sary for accomplishing 
various tasks in various 
contexts. Searching for a 
piece of information in a 
newspaper, balancing a 
checkbook, looking up a 
departure time in a train 
schedule, and under- 
standing a passage from 
a novel — each of these 
tasks calls for different 
types of literacy skills. 
Accordingly, the survey 
focused on three areas of 
literacy proficiency: 



Prose literacy — The 

knowledge and skills 
needed to understand 
and use information 
from texts that include 
editorials, news 
stories, poems, and 
fiction; for example, 
finding a piece of 
information in a 
newspaper article, 
interpreting instruc- 
tions from a warranty, 
inferring a theme from 
a poem, or contrasting 
\ iews expressed in an 
editorial. 

Document literacy — 

The knowledge and 
skills required to 
locate and use infor- 
mation contained in 
materials that include 
job applications, 
payroll forms, trans- 
portation schedules, 
maps, tables, and 
graphs; for example, 
locating a particular 
intersection on a street 
map, using a schedule 
to choose the appro- 
priate bus, or entering 
information on an 
application form. 

Quantitative literacy — 

The knowledge and 
skills required to apply 
arithmetic operations, 
either alone or 
.sequentially, using 



TluouKlu..,! Ih,.. rcp.,n. tlir diara.lcriMK'. and lnerai^ skills .)! wHIaro r.upicnis ar. u,n>p.,r«i wilh Hum- ol uiiults m 
liic Ki-niral p..p..lat,un (aK„ ri-U-rrcd lu as tlu- national or tola! p..p.ilati„ii) llic lattrr p,,|>i-lali<.n .mliidc, Ix.lh acUilk wlio 
cc|-xined reifivintf wdl.irc and ihiisc who did nyt } 
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numbers embedded in 
printed materials; for 
example, balancing a 
checkbook, figuring 
out a tip, completing 
an order form, or 
determining the 
amount of interest from 
a loan advertisement. 

The assessment 
consisted of an array of 
prose, document, and 
quantitative literacy tasks 
that simulated real-life 
situations encountered at 
home, at work, and in 
the community. The 
tasks required partici- 
pants to generate their 
own responses, rather 
than choose an answer 
from a set of options. To 
ensure the broadest 
possible coverage of 
prose, document, and 
quantitative literacy, a 
large number of tasks 
(l66 in all) were admin- 
istered in the assessment, 
requiring a variety of 
information-processing 
skills and strategies. 

For purposes of 
efficiency, each survey 
participant responded to 
a subset of the tasks that, 
were compiled into 
booklets that took about 
45 minutes to complete. 
Participants also spent 
about 20 minutes an- 
swering a series of 
background questions. 
Their responses to these 
questions make it pos- 



sible to analyze the 
relationships between 
literacy and characteris- 
tics such as race/ 
ethnicity, age, educa- 
tional attainment, labor 
market experiences, 
and reading practices. 

One way to present 
the survey results 
would be to describe 
how the survey popula- 
tion performed on each 
of the 166 tasks. This 
would place an enor- 
mous burden on the 
reader, however, 
making it difficult to 
conclude what the state 
of literacy is for the 
adult population as a 
whole and for various 
subgroups of the 
population. Statistical 
methods were therefore 
used to constmct 
proficiency scales based 
on respondents' perfor- 
mance on the literacy 
tasks — scales similar to 
those used in reporting 
the results of the 
Scholastic Assessment 
Tests (SAT). 

Based on their 
performance on the 
literacy tasks, respon- 
dents were assigned 
scores on the three 
proficiency scales, each 
ranging from 0 to 500. 
Each literacy task was 
also assigned a score 
that reflected its diffi- 
culty. Using the literacy 
scales to report on both 



individual proficiency 
and task difficulty makes 
it possible to identify the 
types of literacy tasks 
that are likely (or 
unlikely) to be per- 
formed successfully by 
individuals with varying 
levels of literacy. 

While most previous 
studies of literacy have 
attempted to identify the 
number of so-called 
"illiterates," the goal of 
the National Adult 
Literacy Survey — to 
profile the population's 
literacy skills — was 
different. Thus, there is 
no single point on the 
prose, document, or 
quantitative literacy scale 
that separates "illiterates" 
from "literates." Rather, 
each scale is divided 
into five levels of profi- 
ciency, each encompass- 
ing a range of scores, 

Level 1 (0 to 225) 
Level 2 (226 to 275) 
Level 3 (276 to 325) 
Level 4 (326 to 375) 
Level 5 (376 to 500) 

The individuals who 
performed in Level 1 
demonstrated the lowest 
literacy proficiencies, 
while those in Level 5 
displayed the highest 
proficiencies. Similarly, 
the tasks that character- 
ize Level 1 are the least 
challenging in the 
assessment, while those 



associated with Level 5 
are the most difficult. 

Adults who score 
within a given literacy 
level have a high prob- 
ability of performing the 
tasks at that level suc- 
cessfully, but a lower 
likelihood of success on 
tasks at the levels above 
theirs.* In other words, 
adults who score in 
Level 1 — that is, those 
with literacy scores 
between 0 and 225 — are 
likely to perform the 
Level 1 tasks success- 
fully, but are likely to 
have more difficulty 
with tasks in Level 2 
and even more difficult^' 
with tasks in Levels 3 
through 5. Similariy, 
adults who score in 
Level 3 are likely to 
succeed with Level 1 , 
Level 2, and Level 3 
tasks but are likely to 
find the Level 4 and 5 
tasks quite challenging. 
Adults in the highest 
level displayed the 
ability to perform the 
full array of literacy 
tasks in the assessment. 

HOW MANY ARE ON 
WELFARE? 

Just as estimates of 
the size of the literacy 
problem in this country 
vary according to which 
definition of literacy is 
used, so do estimates of 
tlie size of the welfare 
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population vary. Some 
surveys count the num- 
ber of recipients at a 
single point in time, for 
example, while others 
(such as thi.'i one) focus 
on the number of recipi- 
ents over some specified 
period. 

As noted earlier, 
adults who participated 
in the National Adult 
Literacy Survey were 
asked to indicate 
whether, in the 12 
months before the 
survey, they or anyone 
in their family had 
received AFDC, public 
assistance, or public 
welfare payments from 
the state or local welfare 
office; or food stamps.* 
In this report, adults 
whose families had 
received these types of 
welfare support are 
categorized as AFDC or 
public assistance recipi- 
ents and as food stamps 
recipients, respectively. It 
is important to note, 
however, that some of 
these adults were on 
welfare for only part of 
the year and not all were 
on welfare at the time of 
the survey. 

Slightly more than 
2,000 of the 26,000 
participants in the 
National Adult Literacy 
Survey reported that they 
or .someone in their 



family had received 
AFDC, public assistance, 
or state or local welfare 
paym.ents in the 12 
months preceding the 
survey (Table 1). In 
population terms, this 
means that an estimated 
12 million of the 191.3 
million adults in the 
United States in 1992, or 
about 6 percent of the 
adult population, were 
in families that had 
received AFDC' or public 
assistance during this 
period of time. 

Food stamps recipi- 
ents were more preva- 
lent than AFDC or public 
assistance recipients. 
Three thousand survey 
participants reported that 
they or someone in their 
family had received food 
stamps in the 12 months 
before the survey, 
representing nearly 18 
million adults or an 
estimated 9 percent of 
the adult population 
nationwide. 

These self-reported 
data from the National 
Adult Literacy Survey are 
different from adminis- 
trative statistics from the 
U.S. Department of 
Health and Human 
Services. According to 
those figures, in 1992 
there were approxi- 
mately 5 million families 
and 14 million individu- 



Table 1 I 
Estimated numbers and percentages of adults in 
1992 who had received AFDC or food stamps in the 
year preceding the survey, based on the National 
Adult Literacy Survey ! 



Type of 
welfare 
received 



AFDC/public 
assistance 

Food stamps 



Number Number Percentage 
of adults of adults of adults 
surveyed nationwide nationwide 



2,070 
3,001 



11,995,000 
17,953,000 



6% 
9% 



Source; National Adult Literacy Survey. 1992. 



als (adults and children) 
on AFDC, and 24 million 
food stamps recipients. 
There are numerous 
reasons for these differ- 
ences between National 
Adult Literacy Survey and 
government statistics. For 
example, literacy survey 
participants who did not 
receive welfare support 
themselves but who lived 
with a family member 
who did were classified 
as recipients for the 
purposes of these analy- 
ses. Further, the numbers 
of AFDC or public 
assistance recipients 
estimated by the literacy 
survey probably include 
individuals who were 
receiving general assis- 
tance (nearly 1 million 
individuals in 1992, 
according to government 
statistics). There an^ 



other differences, as 
well, in the ways in 
which these separate 
surveys count the num- 
ber c^f welfare recipients. 

This raises an impor- 
tant point. Although the 
National Adult Literacy 
Survey results can be 
used to estimate the 
number of AFDC or 
public assistance recipi- 
ents and the number of 
food stamps recipients in 
the United States, the 
study was not designed 
to provide precise 
statistics on the size of 
the welfare population. 
This task is best accom- 
plished using administra- 
tive data collected by 
states and the U.S. 
Department of Health 
and Human Services. We 
report the estimated 
numbers and characteris- 
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Figure 1 

Percentages of AFDC/pub!ic assistance and food 
stamps recipients in 1992 whose families also 
received other types of welfare support, based on 
the National Adult Literacy Survey 

AFDC or public assistance recipients 

AFDC/public 
assistance only 

AFDC/public assistance 
and food stamps 
76% 




Food stamps recipients 



Food stamps only 
49% 




Food stamps and 
AFDC/public assistance 
51% 



Source: Unpublished data from the National Adult Literacy Survey, 1992. 



tics of welfare recipients 
based on the National 
Adult Literacy Survey 
data, but our primary 
interest is in recipients' 
literacy skills and in 
characteristics and 
experiences associated 
with literacy — informa- 
tion that is not available 
from any other source. 

In the following 
sections of this report, 
we analyze the literacy 
proficiencies of AFDC or 
public assistance recipi- 
ents (including those 
who also received food 
stamps), and food stamps 
recipients (including 
those who also received 
AFDC or public assis- 
tance). In reflecting on 
these data, readers 
should bear in mind that 
the population of AFDC 
or public assistance 
recipients and the popu- 
lation of food stamps 
recipients are neither 
synonymous nor mutu- 
ally exclusive, because 
the eligibility criteria for 
the programs are differ- 
ent. Although most 
(about three-quarters) of 
the adults whose families 
had received AFDC or 
public assistance in the 
past year said they had 
also received food 
stamps, only about half 
the food stamps recipi- 
ents reported having also 
received AFDC or public 
assistance (Figure D. 
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REPORl 

This report's primary 
goal is to deepen our 
understanding of the 
welfare population by 
examining the levels of 
literacy and the role of 
literacy among recipi- 
ents. We hope that this 
information will inform 
the ongoing debate 
about welfare reform 
and assist those formu- 
lating basic education 
and literacy programs 
for welfare recipients 
who need them. 

The following parts 
of this report profile the 
literacy skills of the 
welfare population and 
analyze relationships 
between literacy and 
various aspects of their 
lives. Part I describes 
the range of literacy 
skills among AFDC or 
public assistance recipi- 
ents and among food 
stamps recipients, and it 
gives examples of the 
types of prose, docu- 
ment, and quantitative 
tasks that recipients are 
likely (and unlikely) to 
perform successfully. 
Part II compares the 
literacy skills of those in 
various groups within 
the welfare population. 
Part III explores associa- 
tions between education 
and literacy. Part IV 
studies connections 
between literacy and 
labor force experience. 



Part V reviews current 
research on the effec- 
tiveness of programs 
designed to improve 
welfare recipients' 
employment prospects 
through education and 
training. The final 
section offers concluding 
comments. 

Throughout the 
report, the literacy skills 
of different groups of 
adults are compared. 
Such comparisons are 
based on significance 
tests using standard 
err^jrs. For the sake of 
brevity, these tests are 
not presented in tiiis 
text, and only those 
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differences that are 
statistically significant 
have been noted. In 
some cases, the results 
for two groups may 
appear to vary, but the 
difference is not statisti- 
cally significant. In other 
cases, two sets of results 
may seem equivalent 
but are, in fact, statisti- 
cally different. Readers 
should bear this in mind 
when interpreting the 
tables and graphs in this 
report. 

A final comment. 
The findings presented 
in these pages tell us a 
great deal about the 
relationships between 
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literacy and various 
factors, but they do not 
provide information as to 
causes and effects. We 
can hypothesize that 
certain experiences 
increase one's literacy 
skills, but in many cases 
the relationships are 
probably reciprocal. For 
example, employed 
individuals display 
stronger literacy skills 
than unemployed per- 
sons. Why does this 
occur? One obvious 
explanation is that 
working in a job 
increases a person's 
literacy skills, as he or 
she has to read and use 
a range of print materi- 
als. It is also likely, 
however, that having 
strong literacy skills 
increases the likelihood 
of being employed. In 
other words, literacy 
shapes and is shaped by 
a wide and intercon- 
nected assortment of 
factors. We have sought 
to reflect this complexity 
in reporting the results 
herein. 
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PART I : 
LITERACY IN 
THE WELFARJE 
POPULATION 



Other studies have 
documented the prob- 
lem of limited school- 
ing among welfare 
recipients, but to date 
very little has been 
known about recipients' 
literacy skills. Using 
iniormation from the 
National Adult Literacy 
Survey, however, it is 
possible to construct a 
detailed picture of the 
literacy proficiencies of 
AFDC or public assis- 
tance recipients and of 
food stamps recipients 
and to compare this 
picture with results for 
adults in the general 
population. 

This part of the 
report compares the 
overall literacy profi- 
ciencies of welfare 
recipients with those of 
adults nationwide and 
examines the distribu- 
tion of literacy skills in 
the welfare and general 
populations. Sample 
tasks are provided to 
illustrate the types of 
literacy skills exhibited 
by those who per- 
formed in each of the 
levels of prose, docu- 
ment, and quantitative 
literacy. 

AVERAGE UTERAC:Y 
PROFICIENCIES 

As explained in the 
Introduction, the 
performance of indi- 
viduals who partici- 
pated in the National 



Adult Literacy Survey are 
summarized on three 
literacy scales, measur- 
ing prose, document, 
and quantitative literacy. 
Each scale ranges from 0 
to 500. On average, the 
literacy proficiencies of 
AFDC or public assis- 
tance recipients and 
food stamps recipients 
were lower than those of 
adults nationwide 
(Figure 1.1). The average 
prose score of adults in 
the total population was 
272, for example, but 
that of AFDC and public 
assistance recipients was 
243 C29 points lower), 
and that of food stamps 
recipients was 236 
(36 points lower). 

Findings for the other 
two literacy scales are 
similar, although the 
performance gap 



between welfare recipi- 
ents and adults in the 
general population 
appears to be somewhat 
larger on the quantitative 
scale than on the prose 
or document scales. 

It is also noteworthy 
that, within the welfare 
population, literacy 
proficiencies tended to 
be higher for AFDC and 
public assistance recipi- 
ents than for food 
stamps recipients. One 
plausible explanation 
for these differences is 
that food stamps recipi- 
ents tend to be older 
than AFDC or public 
assistance recipients, 
and older adults tend to 
display lower literacy 
proficiencies than 
younger adults. Further- 
more, individuals who 
have limiting physical or 



Figure 1.1 

Average literacy proficiencies of adults in the 
total and welfare populations, by literacy scale 
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Total population 
AFDC or public assistance 
Food stamps 

Total population 
AFDC or public assistance! 

Food stamps 

Total population 
AFDC or public assistance 
Food stamps 




0 100 200 300 400 500 
Average proficiency 

Source: Unpublished data (rom the National Adult Literacy Survey. 1992. 
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mental health conditions 
demonstrate more limited 
literacy skills (on aver- 
age) than those who do 
not, and food stamps 
recipients were more 
likely than AFDC or 
public assistance recipi- 
ents to report having 
such conditions. These 
results are discussed in 
Part II. 

LEVELS OF UTEILVCy 

In viewing these results, 
it is important to remem- 
ber that not all welfare 
recipients have limited 
literacy proficiencies. 
Within any population — 
be it the entire adult 
population, or welfare 
recipients, or some other 
group — there are some 
individuals with rela- 
tively strong skills and 
others with compara- 
tively weak ones. The 
relevant question is, are 
adults in a particular 
group of interest (in this 
case, welfare recipients) 
disproportionately likely 
to display low, or high, 
literacy proficiencies? In 
other words, what is the 
distribution of skills 
within the population? 

Such questions can 
be answered by studying 
the percentages of 
welfare recipients who 
scored in each of the five 
levels cm each literacy 
scale, and comparing 
these with the percent- 
ages of adults nationwide 
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Figure 1.2 

Percentage of adults in the total and welfare populations who performed In 
each literacy level, by literacy scale 
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Food stamps 
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QUANTfTATIVE 

gQ Total population 
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Literacy level 




44 



Food Stamps 



2 3 4 5 
Literacy level 



1 2 3 4 5 
Lleracy level 



Source: Unpublished data from the National Adult Literacy Survey. 1992. 



who did so. These data 
are veiy useful because 
they reveal the heteroge- 
neity of performance 
within a population — 
information that would 
be missing if one looked 
only at average scores. 

In the national 
population, approxi- 
mately one out of five 
adults (21 percent) 
performed in Level 1 on 
the prose scale, while 27 
percent performed in 



Level 2, 32 percent 
performed in Level 3, 17 
percent performed in 
Level 4, and 3 percent 
performed in Level 5 
(Figure 1.2). The distri- 
butions of performance 
across the levels of 
document and quantita- 
tive proficiency were 
highly similar. 

In contrast, welfare 
recipitmls were far more 
likely to perform in the 
lowest literacy levels on 
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each scale and far less 
likely to attain the 
highest levels. More than 
one-third of adults who 
said that they or their 
families had received 
AFDC, public assistance, 
or food stamps in the 
past year scored in the 
lowest level of prose, 
document, and quantita- 
tive literacy, and another 
third performed in the 
second lowe.st level. At 
the other end of the 
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spectrum, just 5 to 7 
percent attained the two 
highest literacy levels on 
each scale. 

These results are 
sobering, but it is impor- 
tant to recognize that not 
all welfare recipients 
displayed limited literacy 
skills. On each literacy 
Scale, between one- 
quarter and one-third of 
the AFDC or public 
assistance recipients and 
the food stamp recipients 
performed in Level 3 or 
higher. These findings 
suggest that the welfare 
population is quite 
diverse, and data pre- 
sented later in this report 
reinforce this view. 



Although many of 
the welfare recipients 
who participated in the 
National Adult Literacy 
Survey had not gradu- 
ated from high school, 
about one-quarter had 
earned high school 
diplomas and almost 20 
percent had gone on to 
complete some post- 
secondary education. 
Further, about one-third 
of those whose families 
had received welfare 
support in the past year 
were working at the 
time of the survey. 
These data are 
explored later in the 
report. 



The remainder of 
this section takes a 
closer look at the 
distribution of literacy- 
skills within the welfare 
population, compares 
these with the results 
for the general popula- 
tion, and examines the 
types of literacy tasks 
that characterize perfor- 
mance in each level of 
prose, document, and 
quantitative literacy. 

LEVEL 1 

More than three out 
of every 10 individuals 
who had received AFDC 
or public assistance in 
the 12 months before 



the survey performed in 
Level 1 on the prose 
literacy scale, ana as 
many as four out of 10 
scored in this level on 
the document and 
quantitative scales. 
Among food stamps 
recipients, nearly four 
out of every 10 scored in 
the lowest level of prose 
literacy, and more than 
four out of 10 scored in 
the lowest level of 
document and quantita- 
tive literacy. 

Across the literacy 
scales, welfare recipients 
were far more likely than 
adults in the general 
population to perform in 
the lowest level. S'ightly 



EXAMPIJE TASK FOR PROSE LITERACY, UEVEL 1 



Underline the sentence that tells what Ms. Chanin ate during the swim. 



S\diiimer completes 
Manhattan marathon 



Th9 Aa90ciat*d Pr€»t 

NEW YORK--Univcrsity of Maiylantl 
senior Slocy Chanin on Wednesday becnme 
the first person to swim three 28-mile laps 
around Manhattan. 

Chanin, 23, of Virginia, climbed out of 
the East River at 96th Street at 9:30 p.m. 
She began the swim at noon on Tuesday. 

A spokesman for the swimmer. Roy 
Bninett, said Chanin had kept up her 
strength with "banana and honey" 
sandwiches, hoi chocolate, lots of water 
and granola bars." 



Chanin has twice circled Manhattan 
before and trained for the new feat \ry 
swimming about 28.4 miles a week. The 
Yonkers native has competed as a swimmci 
since she was 15 and hoped to persuade 
Olympic authorities to add a long-distance 
swimming event. 

Hie Leukemia Society of America 
solicited pledges for each mile she swam. 

In July 1983, Julie Ridge became the 
first person to swim around Manhattan 
twice. With her three laps, Chanin came 
up just short of Diana Nyad's distance 
record, set on « Floridt-to-Cuba swim. 



higher percentages of 
food stamps lecipients 
than AFDC or public 
assistance recipients 
scored in Level 1 on 
each scale, although the 
differences are not large. 
For AFDC or public 
assistance recipients and 
food stamps recipients 
alike, the largest perfor- 
mance deficits occur on 
the quantitative scale. In 
fact, food stamps recipi- 
ents were twice as likely 
as adults nationwide to 
perform in Level 1 on 
this literacy scale. 

What does it mean 
to perform in Level 1? To 
answer this question, it 



is helpful to examine 
the nature of the tasks 
that characterize this 
level of literacy. On the 
prose literacy scale, 
some individuals who 
score in Level 1 demon- 
strate the ability to read 
relatively short pieces of 
text (such as brief 
newspaper articles) to 
find a piece of informa- 
tion that is identical to 
or synonymous with 
information given in the 
directive. Typically, little 
or no distracting infor- 
mation (that is, informa- 
tion that seems plau- 
sible but is incorrect) is 
present in such tasks. 



Percentages in Level 1 



AFDC 





Total 


or public 


Food 




population 


assistance 


stamps 


Prose 


21 


34 


38 


Document 


23 


37 


41 


Quantitative 


22 


40' 


44 



Individuals who perform 
in Level 1 may succeed 
with prose tasks that ask 
them to: 

• identify a country 
mentioned in a short 
article (149) 



9 locate a piece of 
information in a 
sports article (210) 

• underline a sentence 
explaining the action 
stated in a short 
article (225) 



EXAMPLE TAS K FOR DOCUMENT LITERACY, LEVEL 1 

You have gone to an employment center for help in finding a 
job. You know that this center handles many different kinds of 
jobs. Also, several of your friends who have applied here have 
found jobs that appeal to you. 

The agent has taken your name and address and given you 
the rest of the form to fill out. Complete the form so the 
employment center can help you get a job. 

Birth date Age Sex: Male_ — Female 

Height.^ Weight Health _ 

Last grade completed in school— 

Kind of work wanted: 

Part-time Summer 

Full-time Year-round 
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Level 1 encompasses 
a broad range of perfor- 
mance, however, and 
some adults who per- 
form at the low end of 
this level are unlikely to 
succeed even with these 
types of tasks. 

On the document 
literacy scale, some 
adults who score in Level 



1 are able to locate a 
piece of information 
based on a literal match 
between the directive 
and the document. Little, 
if any, distracting infor- 
mation is present. Some 
adults in this level also 
display the ability to 
enter basic information 
about themselves onto 



an application form or 
other type of document. 
vSpecifically, individuals 
performing in the lowest 
level of document 
literacy may .succeed 
with tasks that ask them 
to: 

• sign their names on a 
brief form. (69) 



• locate the time of a 
meeting on a form 
(180) 

• use a pie chart to 
locate a type of 
vehicle that has 
specific sales (214) 



EXAMPLE TASK FOR QUANTrTATIVE LITERACY, LEVEL 1 



You wish to use the automatic teller madiine at your 
bank to make a deposit. Figure the total amount of 
the two checks being deposited. Enter die amount 
on the form in the space next to TOTAL. 



Availability Of Dtposlts 

fnind* ftom diportlf in«y nol b» aoirtJl* for Imnw^ 

yourliwl»ullen*nil«»90f<<wlnofun(ta««^^ _ „ _ _ , 

l>«iMnaoifi«MMt«^ amounts 



PLEABEPmir 



YOUR MAC CARD NUMBER (No PMi PLEASE) 

fff .?.?■? 4r 

YCXJR FMANCtAL MSrmmON 

YOUR ACCOUNT NUMBER 

QR7 fySS 67U 



YOUR NAME 

.SImJssssL. 

CHECK ONE 



□ DEPOSIT 

or 

□ RAYMENT 



CASH 


$ 100 


U8T CHECKS 
BYtANKNa 


BWOme WITH NAME 
AAOCSUKTHUMKR 




557 


f? 




75 


00 




















TOTAL 







DO NOT FOLD NO COINS OR PAPER CUPS PLEASE 
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Some individuals 
who score at the low 
end of Level 1 , however, 
are likely to have diffi- 
culty performing these 
types of tasks. 

Some adults who 
score in the lowest level 
of quantitative literacy 
demonstrate the ability 
to perform single, 
relatively simple arith- 
metic operations, such 
as addition. The num- 



bers to be used in such 
tasks are provided, and 
the operation to be 
performed is specified. 
More specifically, adults 
who perform in the 
lowest level of quantita- 
tive literacy may suc- 
ceed with tasks that 
require them to: 

• total a bank deposit 
entrv (191) 



Individuals who 
score in the low end of 
this literacy level are 
unlikely to succeed even 
with these types of tasks, 
however. 

LEVEL 2 

As was found in the 
Level 1 results, welfare 
recipients were more 
likely than adults in the 
general population to 



perform in Level 2 on 
each literacy scale. 
Roughly one-third of the 
APDC or public assis- 
tance recipients and the 
food stamps recipients 
(32 to 36 percent) per- 
formed in the second 
level of prose, document, 
and quantitative literacy, 
compared with approxi- 
mately one-quarter (25 to 
28 percent) of adults 
nationwide. 
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EXAMPLE Ti\SK FOR PROSE ITTERACY, LEVEL 2 



A manufacturing company provides its customers with the fol- 
lowing instructions for returning appliances for service: 



B 



When returning appliance for servicing, include a note telling «» clearly and 
as specifically as possible what Is wrong with the appliance. 



A repair person for the company receives four appliances with the 
following notes attached. Circle the letter next to the note which 
best follows the instructions supplied by the company. 



The clock does not run 
correctly on this clock 
radio. I tried fixing it, but 
I couldn't. 



The alarm on my clock 
radio doesn't go off at the 
time I set. It rings 15-30 
minutes later. 



My clock radio is not working. It 
stopped working right after I 
used it for five days. 



D 



This radio is broken. Please 
repair and return by United 
Parcel Service to the address on 
my slip. 
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Combining the 
percentages who per- 
formed in Levels 1 and 
2, one finds that on each 
literacy scale, between 
two-thirds and three- 
quarters of those who 
had received APDC, 
public assistance, or 
food stamps in the past 
year scored in the two 
lowest levels, compared 
with about half the 
adults in the genera! 
population. Clearly then, 
welfare recipients are 
disproportionately likely 
to display limited literacy 
proficiencies. 

What does it mean 
to perform in Level 2? 
Adults who score in this 
level on the prose 
literacy scale demon- 
strate the ability to locate 



a piece of information 
in a piece of text even 
when distracting infor- 
mation is present. They 
also appear to have little 
difficulty integrating, 
comparing, and con- 
trasting two or more 
pieces of information 
found in a piece of 
printed material. Indi- 
viduals in this literacy 
level are likely to 
succeed on literacy 
tasks that ask them to: 

• underline the meaning 
of a term in a bro- 
chure on government 
benefits (226) 

• locate two types of 
information in a 
sports article (250) 



Percentages in Level 2 

Total 
population 



• interpret instructions 
from, an appliance 
warranty (275) 

Adults who perform 
in the second level of 
document literacy 
display skill at matching 
a piece of information in 
a form or other type of 
document with informa- 
tion in the directive, 
when distracting infor- 
mation is present. Low- 



AFDC 
or public Food 
assistance stamps 



level inferences are 
sometimes required in 
performing such tasks. 
Further, adults in Level 2 
demonstrate the ability 
to integrate information 
from various parts of a 
document. ITiey are 
likely succeed with 
literacy casks that ask 
them to: 

• locate an intersection 
on a street map (230) 



Prose 27 36 36 

Document 28 35 33 

Quantitative 25 32 32 



EXAMPLE TASK FOR DOCUMENT LITERACY, LEVEL 2 



What is the gross pay for this year to date? 
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• locate eligibility 
information in a table 
of employee benefits 
(246) 

• identify and enter 
background informa- 
tion on a social security 
card application (259) 

Individuals whose 
scores are in the Level 2 
range on the quantitative 
literacy scale display the 
ability to perform a 
single arithmetic opera- 
tion using numbers that 
are given to them or that 



can easily be located in 
a piece of printed 
material. The operation 
to be performed is either 
stated or easily deter- 
mined from the format 
of the material (for 
example, an order form). 
Adults who perform in 
this literacy level are 
likely to succeed with 
quantitative tasks that 
ask them to: 

9 calculate postage and 
fees for certified mail 
(238) 



• determine the differ- 
ence in price ber?veen 
tickets for two shows 
(246) 

• calculate the total 
costs of purchase 
from an order form 
(270) 

Adults in Level 2 are 
also likely to ha\'e a \'ery 
high rate of success in 
performing the types of 
literacy tasks associated 
with Level 1. 



LEITL 3 

While welfare recipi- 
ents were more likely 
than adults in the general 
population to score in 
the two lowest literacy 
levels, the pattern 
reverses in Level 3. On 
each literacy scale, the 
percentage of adults in 
the welfare population 
who scored in this level 
was lower than the 
percentage of adults 
nationwide who did so. 
Between 21 and 24 



EXAMPUE TASK FOR QUANTITATIVE LITERACY, LEVEL 2 



The price of one ticket and bus for "Sleuth" costs 
how much less than the price of one ticket and bus 
for "On the Town"? 

THEATER TRIP 

A charter bus will leave from the bus stop (near the Conference Center) 
at 4 p.m., giving you plenty of time for dinner in New York. Return trip 
will start from West 45th Street directly following the plays. Both theaters 
are on West 45th Street. Allow about 1 Vz hours for the return trip. 

Time: 4 p.m., Saturday, November 20 

Price: "On the Town" Ticket and bus $11.00 

"Sleuth" Ticket and bus $8.50 

Limit: Two tickets per person 
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EXAMPLE TASK FOR PROSE LITERACY, LEVEL 3 



percent of adults who had 
received AFDC or public 
assistance payments and 
20 to 21 percent of those 
who had received food 
stamps in the 12 months 
before the survey scored 
in Level 3, compared 
with 32 percent of the 
adult population overall. 

What does it mean to 
perform in Level 3? In 
addition to demonstrating 
success with the more 
demanding tasks that are 
characteristic of this level 
of literacy, individuals 
who score in Level 3 are 
highly likely to succeed 
on the literacy tasks 
associated with Levels 1 
and 2. 

Adults who perform 
in the third level of prose 
literacy demonstrate the 
ability" to match informa- 
tion in a piece of printed 
material with information 
in the directive when 
low-level inferences are 
required. They also 
display skill at integrating 
information from dense 
or lengthy text. Specifi- 
cally, adults performing 
in this level on the prose 
scale are likely to suc- 
ceed on literacy tasks 
that ask them to-. 

• write a brief letter 
explaining a billing 
error (288) 

• find a sentence in a 
news article that 
interprets a situation 
(.304) 



List two things that Chen became involved in or has done to help 
resolve conflicts due to discrimination. 



DO YOU HAVE A QUESTION? 



QUESTION: WhM t« ttw iww program for 
■ohMkilirtgJucora? 

ANSWER: Tbia is a new way of organizing 
and achsduHng jwors that It being intro- 
ducad aN ovar tha country. Tha goals of 
Ihia program ara to sava monay, Incraasa 
tha nuR<)ar o( citizens wtx> ar» sumny>ned 
to tarva and dacraase tha inoonvenienco 
of serving. 

The program means that instead of call- 
ing Jurors for two weeks. Jurors now serve 
only one day, or for tha length of one trial 
R they ara salectad to hear a case. Jurors 
wfw ara not selected to hew a case ara 
excused at tha end of tha day, and their 
oMgalionstosanwasjuroni are futfUlad 
for three years. The average trial lasts 
days once testtmony l>eglns. 

An Important part of what is caMed tho 
One Day - One °IH«I program Is the 
istandby' Juror. This is a person caHed to 
the Courthouse If the numlMr of cases to 
be tried raqulnw more Jurors than origi- 
naly estimated. Once called to the Court- 
houee, the standby becomes a "regular* 
Juror, and his or her service is complete a1 
the end of one day or one trial, the same 
as everyone else. 



Q. How was I summoned? 

A. The basic source for names of eligfele 
Jurors is the Driver's Ucansa Ist which Is 
e u ppienwnted by the voter registration 
1st Names are chosen from these com- 
bined lists by a computer In a completely 
raiKiom manner. 

Once in the Courthouse, Jurors are 
selected tor a trial by this same computer 
and random selection process. 

Q. How Is the Jury for a particular trial 
selec t ed? 

A. Whan a group of prospective Jurors is 
a ehcted, more than the number needed 
for a trial are caned. Once this group has 
t>een sealed in the courtroom. eMher the 
Judge or the attorneys ask questions. 
This is caiied vok On. The purpose of 
queettons asked during voir dim \it \a 



ensure tftat an of the jurors who are 
aolectad to hew the case wm be unU- 
Med, objective and attentive. 

In most cases, prospective Jurors wW be 
asked to raiee their hands when a partkxi- 
lar questkin applies to them. Exampiet of 
que^kms often asked are: Do you know 
the PSaMM, Defendant or the attorneys In 
Ms case? Have you been involved in a 
caae aknlar to this one yourself? Where 
Ihe ans wer Is yes, the jurors raising hands 
may be asked addMonai questtons, as 
the purpose is to guarantee a fair trial for 
al parties. When an attorney believes 
that there is a legal reason to excuse a 
Juror, he or she wW challenge the juror for 
cause. Unless both attorneys agree that 
the Juror shoukt be excused, the Judge 
must eitiier sustain or overrids the chal- 
lenge. 

After al cheUenges for cause have been 
niled upon, the attorneys w(l select the 
trial Jury from those who remain by exer- 
cising peremptory challenges. Unlike 
chaHengea for cause, no reason need be 
given for excusing a Juror by peremptory 
challenge. Attorneys usually exercise 
these challenges by taking turns striking 
names from a Hst until both are satisfied 
with the Jurors at the top of the Hst or untH 
they use up the number of challenges 
aflowed. Challenged Jurors and any extra 
Juroni wiH ttten be excused and asked to 
return to the Jury selectfon room. 

Jurors shouU not feel rejected or Insulted 
If they ara excused for cause by the Court 
or peremptorily cfwilenged by one of the 
attorneys. The wk <Sln process and 
cha MengIng of Jurors is simpty our judicial 
system's way of guaranteeing both par- 
ties to a lawsuit a fair trial. 



Q. Am I guaranteed to serve on a jury? 

A. Not ad Jurors who are summoned actually 
hear a case. Sometimos ail the Judges 
are stM working on trials from the previ- 
ous day, and no new Jurors are chosen. 
Normally, h owever, some new cases begin 
every diy. Sometimee jurors are chal- 
lenged and not selected. 
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• read a lengthy article 
to identify behaviors 
that meet a stated 
condition (316) 

Adults who perform 
in Level 3 on the docu- 
ment scale appear to 
have little difficulty 
integrating several pieces 
of information from one 
or more documents. 
They also display skill at 
using and interpreting 
rather complex tables 
and graphs containing 



information that is either 
irrelevant or inappropri- 
ate to the task. Individu- 
als who score in this 
level are likely to suc- 
ceed with document 
tasks that ask them to: 

• identify information in 
a bar graph showing 
energy sources for 
various years (277) 

• use a sign-out sheet to 
respond to a call 
about a resident (298) 



Percentages in Level 3 


AFDC 




Tota! 


or public 


Food 


population 


assistance 


stamps 


Prose 32 


24 


21 


Document 31 


23 


20 


Quantitative 31 


21 


20 



enter information into 
an automobile mainte- 
nance record form 
(323) 



Individuals scoring in 
the third level of quanti- 
tative literacy demon- 
strate skill at performing 
tasks in which two or 



EXAMPLE TASK FOR DOCUMENT LITERACY, UEVEL 3 



You need to smooth wood In preparation for sealing 
and plan to buy garnet sandpaper. What type of 
sandp^r should you buy? 




fC-EatmCowM C-CowM M - M«»hHB P m fim Vf-V«»yPto« W-ertrnFln* IP-SMPtfinnt ur.UHrBriot 

<iAFFTY INFORMATION' ■ Um p«rttctt/du« m*»k of ©»h«f ■ Whtn utJ«»| powtf »oot«. foil w 

■ WMr approval MfMygogglt* sanding dust. pracadurat and ufaty Inttrucilon*. 

wttan *tndtn|. 
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EXAMPLE FOR QUANTnATIVE LITERACY, LEVEL 3 



more numbers are 
needed to solve an 
arithmetic problem and 
these numbers must be 
found in a piece of 
printed material. The 
operation(s) to be 
performed can be deter- 
mined from the arith- 
metic relation terms used 
in the directive. Some of 
the tasks in this level 
involve the use of a 
calculator. Specifically, 
adults who perform in 
Level 3 on the quantita- 
tive scale are likely to 
succeed with tasks that 
ask them to: 

• calculate the differ- 
ence between the 
regular and sales 
prices of an item in an 
advertisement (278) 

• determine the discount 
from an oil bill if paid 
within 10 days (308) 

• calculate miles per 
gallon using informa- 
tion from a mileage 
record chart (321) 

Adults in Level 3 are 
also likely to have a very 
high rate of success in 
performing the types of 
literacy tasks associated 
with Levels 1 and 2. 



Suppose that you took the 12:45 p.m. bus from UA.LR. Student Union to 17th 
and Main on a Saturday. According to the schedule, how many minutes is 
the bus ride? 
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LEVEL ~i 

Adults in the welfare 
population were far less 
likely than those in the 
general population to 
attain the fourth literacy 
level. Across the literacy 
scales, 15 to 17 percent 
of adults nationwide 
reached Level 4, the 
second highest level 
defined in the survey. In 
contrast, just 5 to 6 
percent of AFDC or 



public assistance recipi- 
ents and food stamps 
recipients did so, Stated 
differently, adults in the 
general population were 
approximately three 
times more likely than 
welfare recipients to 
attain the fourth level of 
prose, document, and 
quantitative literacy. 

^•TTiat does it mean 
to perform in Level 4? 
Individuals who scored 
in this level of prose 



literacy display the 
ability to match multiple 
pieces of information in 
a piece of writing, 
Further, they appear to 
be able to integrate or 
synthesize information 
from complex or lengthy 
pieces of text and to 
make more complex 
inferences about what 
they read, More specifi- 
cally, they are likely to 
succeed with prose tasks 
thai ask them to: 



• state in writing an 
argument made in a 
lengthy newspaper 
article (328) 

• contrast views 
expressed in two 
editorials on fuel- 
efficient cars (359) 

• compare two meta- 
phors used in a poem 
(374) 



EXAMPLE TASK FOR PROSE IJTERACl', LEVEL 4 



Contrast Dewey's and Hanna's views about the existence of technologies that can be used to pro- 
duce ntorefuel-ejficient cars while maintaining the size of the car. 




Demand cars with 
better gas mileage 
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tha 1M7 lataUaTcaarfoat. parianaasca 
aaJalaaaiiiaf'fatifaUa. AwlaaiaVara alan 
baa* tha aUUtr la aaka thair rwhKt* 
aalW. nw aaat of lhaaa iatproTatMoU 
will ba attat k7 atntat* at tba (aa puiapl 

Can caa amaca 46 mtt and U|bt 
track* tS an pciiaartir by vUUilnc aa- 
(|B« tad traaaaiaaiaa taduwlaclaa *1- 
raadjr «a a ftw can toin. tmlhtt la- 
pmaawita an poaribl* by <iatnf ladi- 
Dol^aa Uka lb* l ua-a Uct * anefata aad 
fcatiar aaradynaaiiei that ban baaa 4*- 
Ti j iailbataatwaaJ. 

yfhm Uw canant rahkla aAdaiKr 
rrn-i-r*- wan y np eaad In 1074, F«rd 
wnnglr pndlclMl ttut thajr -mM n- 
qaba aitlMr all aab-Pinte^iiad vahklaa 
ar aaaia Mix af vahtdaa nn(lB« fro«a a 
awb a t i b e a a yaet ta pcihara a Uanilck.' 
AtthattisM, Oeocnaanqulnda 100% 
aHMancy la fn a«a ; niiiac foa mllaaf* 
ta a BM n^aina calx a 60% Snetaaaa. 

AsMiaaaa want aaabttabla, aafk aait 
aOdntaan If (Blaaakan want pn- 
riia (ban, Cai«naB BuataaadaU than 
wbaa It caoaMan Uw laava tUa auaaar. 

Latfb hap* lawaukan put tka baat ht. 
tanat af th* anvlnnawnt and th* n*tl<m 
abaad af th* aatanakan' latbrlata and 
palltkal actian aaamtttaaa. 



Don't demand end 
to cars people want 



By Unoiaa H. Hioaa 
OuaatootnaaJat 



DEIROIT — Da AirewHana laak ftr- 
waid ta tha diy wban tliayll ham ta hcai 
frooariaa, ataotUa tiw kida ta aod fraa 
admlartakatenllyvaaaUaaaiaaaatfaat 
f**^ aMbfwapaol f>f<T 

t 4mM it — wbtab la why UA tad 
lap°«t caiaakan appaaa tli* dO rf aa 
par«allaa t> 4( mff eeapmta imra(* 
Aial aaencay amdataa that aaaa an 
p«MHlnOai«*a*,aMharta*aA«aaptpa 
SibaadlMldaiiiilalaiitmaiiafallard 
flotalwaiBbiferfcraoaqrt 

Sbiaa tka aid-ltTOa, ailiaikiii ban 
davUad tb* fla*t avanf* fl^iat aiaaiaay af 
nawaanleSMaqv— tadflatharpntnaa 
wfllbaaada. 

Csapatt aad aakta a pac t can w«k 
aUaaaa af 40 apt ar battar an now 
aniUila. y»t ttiay apfaal I* aaly tft of 
UAcarbwtan. 

But taaddwaaUJ. fl oa t a mataaf 40 
ap( ta 46 ape aataahan wauK btra ta 
aharply Uait tb* araUakiUty af kally- 
ataatitilaaaddraaallallytrtoatSaala* 
and watght aoat ean. 

nwra itap l y an ait aaflo a ibainla 
(laa to aaat aatti a ataadaid. 

Alaaat aiacy aar B*w aoid la Iha USA 



wn ld ban to ba 

A* a naidt, Aaarkana aadb pi 
ba aaaWa to b*qr On nbkl** ai 
Ibr dair a**dr. aid- tad feaU^alaa 
' aataaakflaa, nU^vaaa, 



MM* aaald ah* ftiaa tha daali^ aHaa* 
hy P l at a , au p pM aa flna iiid ibl| i, 
at a agat of tbaoaaada oT U JL Jdbe. 
■ b*« • ■ 



d w laa H ia ia I nb lalai « »Mia M » 



CaabaadlaiiHi iialaliailli aUJ.a*- 
MdM %otek Imv IIuhi S-Mb tf wtiUvMv 
BdaaMlBt«aday% 
I ftiat aaaaaay Mr UA 
-IftaaUdaaUypiartli— wa*ldat 
thaaa (aaa* abaat .6% 

Wba toa ar tha aMtiratlaa — al l nad 
rfibtlw«nal«»araaatiyiM*n»>>aa— 
tha atohaa anW(k kr aiUUanarAaait- 
caaa and Ihoaaanda a( UA. Ma ia amal- 
latla carporat* araraf* nal i 
wandataa. 



>«t» «r *il*lni» K l yHMll^Mmtt- 

iiimm H AMmt r i f i M ii 
C«HaW Igt atmMM <^ I/U TM<» 



• H Hum 
•Ular i/ liW M>Mr tMi* Mui^M* 

IlKHfilUtf lllllHllll 
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Individuals who 
perform in Level 4 on the 
document scale demon- 
strate the ability to make 
high-level inferences to 
interpret various types of 
documents. They also 
appear to have little 
difficulty performing 
document literacy tasks 
that involve the use of 
conditional information. 
Adults who score in the 



fourth level on this 
literacy scale are likely 
to succeed with tasks 
that ask them to: 

• use a table to iden- 
tify the percentage of 
cases that meet 
specified conditions 
(342) 

• use a schedule to 
determine which bus 



rerceniages in uevei 4 








AFDC 




Totai 


or public 


Food 


population 


assistance 


stamps 


Prose 1 7 


6 


5 


Document 15 


5 


5 


Quantitative 17 


6 


5 



to take in a given 
situation (352) 



• use a table to identify a 
pattern in oil exports 
over time (352) 



EXAMPLE TASK FOR DOCUMENT LITERACY, LEVEL 4 



On Saturday afternoon, if you miss the 2:35 bus leaving Hancock and Buena Ventura going to 
FUntridge and Academy, bow long will you have to wait for the next bus? 



A Until 2:57 p.m. 



B Until 3:05 p.m. 



C Until 3:35 p.m. 



D Until 3:57 p.m. 



E I don't know 
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Adults who score in 
the fourth level of 
quantitative literacy 
appear to have little 
difficulty performing two 
or more arithmetic 
operations in sequence. 
They also demonstrate 
skill at performing single 
arithmetic operations in 
which the quantities are 
found in different types 
of displays, or in which 



the operations must be 
inferred from the infor- 
mation given or from 
prior knowledge. More 
specifically, individuals 
who score in Level 4 on 
the quantitative literacy 
scale are likely to suc- 
ceed with tasks that ask 
them to: 

• use information in a 
news article to calcu- 



late how much money 
should go to raising a 
child (350) 

• use an eligibility 
pamphlet to calculate 
how much money a 
couple would receive 
for basic supplemental 
security income in one 
year (368) 



Adults in Level 4 are 
also likely to have a very 
high rate of success with 
the types of literacy tasks 
associated with perfor- 
mance in Levels 1, 2, 
and 3. 



EXAMPLE TASK FOR QUANTITATIVE LITERACY, LEVEL 4 



Estimate the cost per ounce of the creamy peanut 
butter. Write your estimate on the line provided. 



Unit price 
11.8$ peroz. 




rich chnky pnt bt 



10693 



0»» 



You pay 

1.89 



16 oz. 
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You pay 

1.99 



creamy pnt butter 


10732 '1 






i 20 oz. 
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LEVEL 5 



EXAMPUE TASK FOR PROSE LITERACY, LEVEL 5 



Only small percent- 
ages of adults in the 
general population (3 to 
4 percent) and virtually 
none of the welfare 
recipients attained the 
highest level of prose, 
document, and quantita- 
tive literacy. Less than 1 
percent of the adults who 
had received welfare 
support in the past year 
scored in Level 5 on the 
prose and document 
scales, and only 1 percent 
reached this level on the 
quantitative scale. 

What does it mean to 
perform in Level 5? Adults 
in this level of prose 
literacy appear to have 
little difficulty finding 
information in dense text 
that contains a consider- 
able amount of irrelevant 
(or distracting) informa- 
tion. Also, they demon- 
strate the ability to make 
high-level inferences and 
to use specialized back- 
ground knowledge to help 
them understand what 
they read. Adults in Level 
5 on the prose scale are 
likely to succeed with 
tasks that ask them to: 

• compare the approaches 
stated in a narrative on 
growing up (382) 

• summarize two ways in 
which lawyers may 
challenge prospective 
jurors (410) 



Identify and summarize the two kinds of challenges that attorneys use 
while selecting members of a jury. 



DO YOU HAVE A QUESTION? 



QUESTION: What Is ttw n«w program for 
•olMduting Jurore? 

AN8WER:'n)l« is a new wtry of organizing 
and aditduling jurors that Is being intro- 
duoad aN over the country. The goals of 
iNs program are to save money, increase 
ftw numtwr of dtizons who are summoned 
to serve and decrease the biconvenienoe 
of serving. 

The program means that Instead of call- 
ing Jurors for two weei«i. Jurors now serve 
only one day, or for the length of one trial 
IT tlwy are selectad to hear a case. Jurors 
who are not seteded to hear a case are 
SROUsed at the end of the day, and their 
o blig at ions to serve as Jurors are fufflHed 
tor three years. The average trial lasts 
two days orwe testimony t>egins. 

An Important part of what is called the 
One Day - One IHal program is the 
"staftdby" Juror. This is a parson called to 
the Courthouse If the numtwr of cases to 
ba tried requires nmxe jurors than origt- 
naly estimated. Onoe caHed to the Court- 
houw, the starxlby becomes a "regular* 
Juror, and his or her service is oomplste at 
the end of one day or orw trial, the same 
as everyone else. 



Q. How VMM I summoned? 

A. TTie basic source for names of eligible 
Jurors Is the Drhrer's Ucensa let which is 
a u ppieme n tad by the voter registration 
»st Names are chosen from these com- 
bined lists by a computer In a comptetety 
random manner. 

Once in the Courthouse, Jurors are 
selected for a trial by this same corriputer 
and random selection process. 

Q. How Is the Jury for a particular trial 
selected? 

A. When a group of prospective jurors Is 
seiectrd, more than the number needed 
for a trial are called. Onoe this group has 
baen seated In the courtroom, cHher the 
Judge or the attorneys ask questfons. 
This Is calied voir dim. The purpose of 
questions astwd during wir dim is to 



ensure that an of the jurors who are 
a elaaad to hear the case wll be unU- 
aaad, obJecMvv and attentive. 



In moat cases, prospective jurors will be 
asksd to laiaa their hands when a particu- 
lar question applies to them. Examples of 
qusettona often asked are: Do you know 
the PialntW. Defen da nt or the attorneys in 
this oasa? Ham you been Involved in a 
case stmtar to this one younMit? Where 
the anawsr Is yea, the jurors raising hands 
may ba asked addWonal questions, as 
the purpoaa Is to guanuitee a fair trial for 
at parties. When an attorney believes 
that tttere Is a legal reason to excusa a 
Juror, ha or atw w8i chalenge the Juror for 
cause. Unleea both attorneys agree that 
the Juror shouM ba excused, the Judge 
must althar sustain or override the chat- 



After al challenges for cause have been 
ruled upon, the attorneys will select the 
trial Jury from those who remain by exer- 
cising peremptory challenges. Unlike 
challengea for cause, no reason need be 
given tor excusing a juror by peremptory 
challenge. Attorneys usually exercise 
theee chaRenges by taking turns striking 
namea from a Nst until both are satisfied 
wHh the Juroni at th« top o( the list or until 
they use up tha number of challenges 
aMowad. Chaltenged jurors and any extra 
Jurors wll tlien Im excused and asked to 
return to the Jury aelectfon room. 

Jurors should not feel rejected or Insulted 
K they ara excused for cause by the Court 
or peremptorily cItaNenged t>y one of the 
a ttorneys. The vo/r dire process and 
chaRenging of Jurors Is simply our Judldai 
system's way of guaranteeing both par- 
tlea to a lawsuit a fair trial. 



Q. Am I guaranteed to serve on a jury? 

A. Not an Jurors wtw are summoned actually 
hear a caae. Sometimes all the Judges 
ara sti working on trials from the previ- 
ous day, and no new jurors are chosen. 
Normally, however, some n«w cases begin 
every day. SoroeUmee Jurors ara chal- 
lenged arid not aalected. 
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AFDC 

Total or public Food 
population assistance stamps 

Prose 3 0 0 

Document 3 0 0 

Quantitativo 4 11 



• interpret a brief phrase 
from a lengthy news 
article (423) 

Individuals who score 
in the highest level of 
document literacy display 
the ability to search 
through complex displays 
that contain several 
pieces of distracting 
information. They also 
appear to have little 
difficulty making high- 



level inferences and 
using specialized back- 
ground knowledge to 
interpret information in 
documents. They are 
likely to succeed with 
document literacy tasks 
that ask them to: 

• use information in a 
table to complete a 
graph, including 
labeling the axes (378) 



Percentages in Level 5 



• use a table to compare 
credit cards, identify 
two categories of 



comparison, and write 
about the differences 
(387) 



EXAMPLE TASK FOR DOCUMENT LITERACY, UEVEL 5 



Using the information in the table, write a brief paragraph summarizing the extent to which 
parents and teachers agreed or disagreed on the statements about issues pertaining to parental 
involvement at their school 

Parents and Teachers Evaluate Parental 
Involvement at Their School 



Do you agree or disagree that ... 7 



Uvvl of School 



Total Elmwntary Junior High High School 



Our achoo! does a good Job of 
encouraging parental irwolwment In 
sports, arts, and other nonsubject areas 



percent agreelrtg 



Partnts 
Teacher* 



77 
77 



70 
73 



74 

77 



78 
65 



Our school does a good job of 
encouraging parental involvement In 
educational areas 

Parantt 73 82 71 64 

Teth»n 80 84 71 70 



Our school only contacts parents 
wl>en there Is a problem with their child 

Paranta S5 4« 62 63 

TMCher* 23 t8 22 33 



Our school does not give parents the 
opportunity for any meaningful roles 

Paranta 22 t8 22 28 

Taachar* 8 8 12 7 



Souroa: Th* NMopoMan Uto Surwy ol th« Amcrtcan Teacher, 1887 
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• use information from a 
table to write a para- 
graph about a school 
survey (395) 

Those scoring in the 
highest level on the 
quantitative scale dem- 
onstrate skill at perform- 
ing multiple arithmetic 
operations sequentially. 
They are also able to 
find the features of 
problems in a piece of 
printed matter and to use 
their background knowl- 
edge to determine the 
quantities or operations 
needed. Individuals who 
score in the fifth level of 
quantitative literacy are 
likely to succeed with 
tasks that ask them to: 

• use an order form to 
calculate the shipping 
costs and total costs of 
items (382) 

• use information from a 
news article to calcu- 
late the difference in 
times for completing a 
race (405) 

• use a calculator to 
figure the total cost of 
carpet for a room (421) 

Adults in Level 5 are 
likely to have a high rate 
of success in performing 
all the literacy tasks in 
the assessment — not only 
those in the highest level 
on each scale but also 
those associated with all 
the preceding levels. 



EXAMPLE TASK FOR QUANTITATIVE LITERACY, LEVEL 5 



You need to borrow $10,000. Find the ad for Home 
Equity Loans on page 2 in the newspaper provided. 
Explain to the interviewer how you would compute 
the total amount of interest charges you would pay 
under this loan plan. Please tell the interviewer 
when you are ready to begin. 



FIXED RATE • FIXED TERM 

EQUITY 14.25% 

V A1\IO Annual Percentage Rate 
LiU/li t9 Ten Year Term 



SAMPLE MONTHLY REPAYMENT SCHEDULE 
Amount Financed Monthly Paymont 

$10,000 $156.77 
$25»000 $391.93 
$40,000 $627.09 

120 Months 14.25% APR 
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THE 
WELFARE 
STATUS OF 
ADULTS IN 
EACH 
UTERACY 
LEVEL 



In addition to study- 
ing the percentages of 
welfare recipients who 
performed in the various 
literacy levels, it is useful 
to examine the percent- 
ages of adults in each 
literacy level who had 
received welfare support. 
By comparing these 
percentages with the 
proportion of AFDC or 
public assistance recipi- 
ents and food stamps 
recipients in the general 
population, it is possible 
to determine the extent 
to which welfare recipi- 
ents are over- or under- 
represented in the 
various levels of prose, 
document, and quantita- 
tive literacy. 

Across the literacy 
scales, welfare recipients 
are overrepresented in 
the lowest literacy level 



and underrepresented in 
the highest levels (Figure 
1.3). For example, an 
estimated 6 percent of 
adults nationwide had 
received AFDC or public 
assistance in the 12 
months before the 
survey. Yet, 10 to 12 
percent of tlie respon- 
dents who performed in 
the lowest level of prose, 
document, or quantitative 
literacy had received this 
type of welfare support. 
Conversely, AFDC and 
public assistance recipi- 
ents constitute only 2 to 
3 percent of the respon- 
dents in the two highest 
levels on each literacy 
scale. 

The pattern for food 
stamps recipients is even 
clearer. Although roughly 
9 percent of adults 
nationwide had received 



food stamps in the 12 
months before the 
survey, 17 to 19 percent 
of the adults who 
performed in Level 1 
and 11 to 13 percent of 
those who scored in 
Level 2 said they had 
received this type of 
welfare support. Thus, 
food stamps recipients 
are overrepresented in 
the lowest literacy levels, 
particularly on the 
quantitative scale. On 
the other hand, they are 
underrepresented in the 
two highest levels. Only 
4 percent of the adults 
who performed in Level 
4 or 5 reported having 
received food stamps in 
the year before the 
survey — less than half 
the percentage of such 
adults in the general 
population. 



Figure 1.3 

Percentage of adults in each literacy level who had received welfare support 
in the preceding year, by literacy scale 
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Source: Unpublished data from the National Adult Literacy Survey. 1992. 
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COMPARING 
SELF- 
ASSESSED 
AND 

DEMONSIKAIED 
UTERACY 
PROFICIENCIES 



In addition to studying 
the performance results 
from the survey, it is 
interesting to see how 
individuals perceive 
their literacy skills. 
Accordingly, survey 
respondents were asked 
to indicate how well 
they read English: very 
well, well, not well, or 
not at all. In general, 
welfare recipients were 
less likely than adults in 
the total population to 
describe themselves as 
reading English either 
very well or well (Table 
1.1). 

This pattern is 
generally consistent 
with the assessment 
results, in that welfare 
recipients tended to 
display more limited 
literacy skills than adults 
in the national popula- 
tion. Still, it appears that 
most welfare recipients 
view their reading 
abilities quite positively. 
It may be that their 
skills enable them to 
meet many or most of 
the literacy demands 
they encounter in their 
daily lives. 

Another perspective 
on the performance 
results can be obtained 
by comparing welfare 
recipients' demonstrated 
literacy skills with their 
self-assessed profi- 
ciencies. Such analyses 
indicate that the prose 
literacy proficiencies of 
adults who described 



Table 1.1 

Percentage of adults in the total and welfare 
populations wiio described themselves as 
reading English "very well" or "well" 

"Very well" 
or "well" 



Total population 

AFDC or public assistance 

Food stamps 



93 
88 
87 



Source: Unpublished data from the National Adult Literacy Survey, 1992. 



Table 1.2 

Average prose proficiencies of adults in the total 
and welfare populations, by self-assessed English 
reading ability 

"Very well" or "well" 

Total population 282 
AFDC or public assistance 255 
Food stamps 250 

"Not well" or "not at all" 

Total population 1 49 

AFDC or public assistance 1 53 
Food stamps 1 40 

Source: Unpublished data from the National Adult Literacy Survey, 1992. 
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themselves as having 
difficulty reading English 
were, in fact, far more 
limited than those of 
adults who described 
themselves as reading 
well or very well (Table 
1.2). This pattern is 
clearly evident in the 
welfare populations as 
well as in the total 
population. 
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Among AFDC and 
public assistance recipi- 
ents, for example, adults 
who said they read 
English well or very well 
had an average prose 
score of 255 — approxi- 
mately 100 points higher 
than that of AFDC and 
public assistance recipi- 
ents who said they do 
not read English well or 
do not read it at all. 



On average, the literacy 
skills of AFDC or public 
assistance recipients 
and food stamps 
recipients were much 
more limited than those 
of adults in the general 
population. 

More than one-third of 
adults who reported 
that they or their 
families had received 
AJFDC, public assis- 
tance, or food stamps 
in the year before the 
survey performed in 
the lowest level of 
prose, document, and 
quantitative literacy 
defined in this survey 
(Level 1). 

Another one-third of 
the welfare recipients 
performed in the 
second lowest level of 
prose, document, and 
quantitative literacy 
(Level 2). 

Combining the per- 
centages who per- 



formed in Levels 1 
and 2 on each literacy 
scale, between two- 
thirds and three- 
quarters of those who 
had received AFDC, 
public assistance, or 
food stamps in the 
year preceding the 
survey scored in the 
two lowest levels, 
compared with about 
half the adults in the 
general population. 

• Not all welfare recipi- 
ents demonstrate 
limited literacy skills. 
On each literacy scale, 
between one-quarter 
and one-third of the 
welfare recipients 
performed in Level 3 
or higher. Yet, just 5 to 
7 percent attained the 
two highest levels on 
each scale. 

• Adults who performed 
in Level 1 were dis- 
proportionately likely 
to report that they or 
someone in their 



family had received 
AFDC or public 
assistance payments or 
food stamps in the 
past 12 months, and 
those in Levels 4 and 
5 were disproportion- 
ately likely to report 
that they had not 
received such support. 

» In general, welfare 
recipients were less 
likely than adults in 
the total population to 
describe themselves as 
reading English very 
well or well. 

• Adults who described 
themselves as not 
reading English well 
(or at all) did, in fact, 
display prose skills 
that were far more 
limited than those 
displayed by individu- 
als who said they read 
well or very well. This 
pattern is found in the 
welfare populations as 
well as in the total 
population. 



PARTH: 
UTERACY IN 
DIFFERENT 
GROUPS 



Who receives AFDC or 
public assistance? Who 
receives food stamps? 
And how do the char- 
acteristics of welfare 
recipients compare with 
the characteristics of 
the adult population as 
a whole? The data 
presented in this part of 
the report show that 
adults who receive 
welfare support are 
quite diverse. Some are 
young, and some are 
old. Some are married, 
while others are not. 
Some have limiting 
physical or mental 
health conditions. 

It is not surprising 
that the literacy skills of 
welfare recipients also 
vary according to their 
characteristics and 
experiences. Although 
it is true that adults on 
welfare tended to 
display more limited 
literacy skills than the 
general population on 
average, some groups 
of welfare recipients 
performed better than 
others. This chapter 
explores the range of 
literacy skills in various 
groups of the welfare 
population, defined by 
their sex, race/ethnicity, 
health status, and other 
variables. 



SEX 

In 1992, according to 
the National Adult 
Literacy Survey data, 
almost half the adults in 
the United States C48 
percent) were male, 
while the remaining 52 
percent were female 
(Table 2.1).* Females 
were much more preva- 
lent in the welfare 
populations than in the 
population as a whole. 
Two-thirds of the adults 
whose families had 
received food stamps in 
the year before the 
survey and 71 percent of 
those whose families 
had received AFDC or 
public assistance were 
female. This reflects the 
fact that the regular 
AFDC program is for 
mothers; a small, sepa- 
rate component of the 
program includes 
fathers. The eligibility 



Total 
population 

Male 48 
Female 52 



rules for the two pro- 
grams are different. 

Regardless of their 
sex, adults who had 
received AFDC, public 
assistance, or food 
stamps had lower 
average literacy scores 
than their same-sex 
counterparts in the total 
population (Figure 2.1). 

Within the welfare 
population, female 
AFDC and public assis- 
tance recipients outper- 
formed male AFDC and 
public assistance recipi- 
ents, as well as food 
stamps recipients of both 
sexes. Male food stamps 
recipients had the lowest 
average prose scores, 
while female food 
stamps recipients had 
the lowest quantitative 
scores. Male and female 
food stamps recipients 
shared the lowest 
average .scores on the 
document literacy scale." 



AFDC 

or public Food 

assistance stamps 

29 34 

71 66 



Source: Unpubtished data from the National Adult Literacy Survey, 1992. 



Table 2.1 

Percentage of males and females in the total and 
welfare populations 



ThrouKhtJuI thi.s wtlKin and ttif fdllowinj^ si-ctions. wt* report population cstimatfs hascd on the N.ttKinal Adult 
Literacy .Survey data. In some ca-ws. these estimates may vary from census statistics due to tiie sainphr,j< procedures used 

"In this pat of the report and the parts that lollow, only the prose results are shown in the Rra'phs \n many cases, 
results for the three literacy .scales are similar. Where there are noteworthy differences on the docun-ent and quantiuitivc 
sc-ales. thi'sc arc discu,s,',ed. 
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Perhaps one of tlie 
most interesting findings 
here is that the pattern of 
sex differences in literacy 
proficiencies found in the 
general population varies 
in the welfare popula- 
tions. Males and females 
in the total population 
had equivalent prose 
proficiencies, on average, 
but female AFDC, public 
assistance, and food 
stamps recipients had 
higher average prose 
scores than male recipi- 
ents. On the document 
scale, the 4-point advan- 
tage held by males in the 
general population disap- 
pears in the food stamps 
population and is reversed 
in the AFDC and public 
assistance population, 
where females outper- 
formed males by 6 points. 



Further, while in 
the national population 
males outscored 
females by 1 1 points on 
the quantitative scale, 
this performance gap is 
reduced by half among 
food stamps recipients 
and disappears among 
men and women who 
received AFDC. 

What explains these 
shifting relationships 
between sex and 
literacy proficiencies 
across the different 
subpopulations? One 
plausible explanation 
pertains to the fact that 
there are many more 
females than males on 
welfare. Female welfare 
recipients are therefore 
likely to be more 
diverse in their charac- 
teristics as well as in 



their literacy skills than 
their male counterparts. 
The relatively few men 
who do receive welfare 
support appear to have 
more limited literacy 
proficiencies, on aver- 
age, than their female 
counterparts. 

MARITAL STATUS 

AFDC and food 
stamps recipients were 
about equally likely to 
report that they were 
married at the time of 
the survey (38 to 40 
percent), yet both 
groups were less likely 
than adults in the na- 
tional population (60 
percent) to state that 
they were currently 
married (Table 2.2).* 
Although these findings 



are consistent with the 
stereotype that most 
welfare recipients are 
single, a substantial 
percentage of recipients 
are married. 

Married individuals 
in the general population 
tended to display stronger 
literacy skills than unmar- 
ried individuals, but these 
performance differences 
by marital status are not 
evident in the welfare 
populations, with one 
exception (Figure 2.2). 
On all three literacy 
scales, the literacy 
proficiencies of married 
AFDC or public assistance 
recipients are similar to 
those of their unmarried 
counterparts. Among food 
stamps recipients, no 
differences in average 
performance between 



Figure 2.1 

Average prose literacy proficiencies of adults in 
the total and welfare populations, by sex 



FEMALES 



Total population 
AFDC or public assistance 
Food stamps 

Total population 
AFDC or public assistance 
Food stamps 




100 200 300 400 500 
Average proficiency 



Source; Unpublished data from the National Adult Literacy Survey. 1992. 



Table 2.2 

Percentage of married and unmarried adults in the 
total and welfare populations 

AFDC 

Total or public Food 
population assistance stamps 



Married 

Unmarried or 
spouse absent 



59 



41 



38 
62 



40 
60 



Source: Unpublished data from the National Adult Literacy Survey, 1992. 
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Figure 2.2 

Average prose literacy proficiencies of adults in 
the total and welfare populations, by marital 
status 

.MARRIED 
Total population piH^H^^^HlZT? 

AFDC or public assistance ^^■^■^^■■245 

Food stampspH^^H^H239 

I UNMARRIED 
Total population ■■■^^^^■1265 

AFDC or public assistance pHB^^^^^H 242. 

Food stamps |Bi^^^^MM23^ 

0 100 200 300 400 500 
Average proficiency 



Source: Unpublishecl data from the National Adult Literacy Survey, 1992. 



Table 2.3 

Percentage of adults in various age groups in the 
total and welfare populations 



16 to 18 
19 to 24 
25 to 39 
40 to 54 
55 to 64 
65 and older 



Total 
population 

5 
13 
33 
23 
10 
16 



AFDC 
or public 
assistance 

9 
23 
45 
15 

4 

5 



Food 
stamps 

7 
20 
42 
15 

6 
10 



Source: Unpublished data from the National Adult Literacy Survey, 1992. 



married and unmarried 
individuals are found on 
the prose or document 
literacy scale. On the 
quantitative scale, how- 
ever, married food stamps 
recipients outscored their 
unmarried counterparts 
by 14 points. 

On all three literacy 
scales, unmarried food 
stamps recipients dis- 
played weaker skills than 
any of the other groups 
examined. Their average 
proficiencies were 31 to 
39 points lower than 
those of unmarried 
adults in the general 
population. 

AGE 

Welfare recipients 
tend to be younger than 
adults in the population 
as a whole. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the 
AFDC or public assis- 
tance recipients and 
slightly more than one- 
quarter (27 percent) of 
the food stamps recipi- 
ents were age 16 to 18 or 
age 19 to 24, compared 
with only 18 percent of 
adults nationwide (Table 
2.3). At the other end of 
the age spectrum, just 
5 percent of AFDC or 
public assistance recipi- 
ents and 10 percent of 
foi d stamps recipients 
were age 65 and older, 
compared with 16 



percent of the adult 
population as a whole. 
Of course, the categori- 
cal nature of the AFDC 
program helps to 
determine that its 
recipients will be 
younger; the difference 
in age does not neces- 
sarily reflect differences 
in rates of low income. 

In the general 
population, average 
prose and quantitative 
scores rise from the 
youngest age group (age 
16 to 18) to the 40 to 54 
age group, then fall 
steadily across the older 
groups (Figure 2.3). 

On the document 
scale, literacy skills 
appear to peak slightly 
earlier before starting to 
decline. These data 
suggest that literacy 
proficiencies improve 
from the teenage years 
through middle age, as 
individuals acquire 
knowledge and experi- 
ence. Skills may then 
deteriorate somewhat 
with age.* On the other 
hand, older adults tend 
to have received less 
education than have 
younger adults, and this 
factor is also involved. 
Because the National 
Adult Literacy Survey 
did not assess the 
literacy skills of a 
particular group of 
individuals over time. 



the declines in average 
performance across the 
older age groups cannot 
be fully explained. 

Among adults who 
said they had received 
welfare support in the 
past year, literacy skills 
also tended to decline 



across the age groups, 
but the patterns are 
somewhat different from 
those for the general 
population. In the AFDC 
and food stamps popu- 
lations alike, average 
prose, document, and 
quantitative scores rise 



•Olht-r ri-M-ari )i lus Iminil lli.il pcrtorm.inic on ii-n.iin lyix's iil nuilor visiul, .iml memory i:i'.k'. iliK-y in Ian. tli-tlinc 
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Figure 2.3 

Average prose literacy proficiencies of adults in 
the total and welfare populations, by age group 
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(S 
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Total population 
AFDC or public assistance 
Food stamps 



° 16-18 19-24 25-39 40-54 55-64 65-t 
Age group 

Source: Unpublished data from ttie National Adult Literacy Survey. 1S92. 



Table 2.4 






Percentage of adults in various racial/ethnic 


groups in the total and welfare populations 






AFDC 




Total 


or public Food 




population 


assistance stamps 


White 


76 


45 49 


Black 


11 


30 28 


Hispanic 


10 


19 18 


Asian/Pacific 






Islander 


2 


2 2 


Other 


1 


4 3 


Source: Unpublished data from the National Adult Literacy Survey. 1992. 



from the 16 to 18 age 
group to the 19 to 24 age 
group, then decline 
across the older age 
groups. In other words, 
the literacy skills of 
welfare recipients seem 
to peak earlier than those 
of adults nationwide. 
Why might this be so? As 
seen later, many welfare 
recipients have liinited 



experience in the work 
place — experience that 
may help adults to 
expand their literacy 
skills as they approach 
middle age. It may also 
be that welfare recipi- 
ents end their education 
earlier, on average, than 
adults in the general 
population. 
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RACE/ETHNICITY 

White adults are 
underrepresented in the 
welfare populations, 
while Black and His- 
panic adults are overrep- 
resented. For example, 
one out of 10 adults 
nationwide is Black, but 
more than one of every 
four food stamps recipi- 
ents and almost one of 
three AFDC recipients 
belongs to this racial 
group (Table 2.4). 

Similarly, one out of 
10 adults nationwide, 
but two out of 10 wel- 
fare recipients, is His- 
panic. Adults in other 
racial/ethnic groups, 
such as Native American, 
are slightly overrepre- 
sented in the welfare 
populations (3 to 4 
percent) as compared 
with the adult popula- 
tion as a whole 
(approximately 1 per- 
cent). Asian/Pacific 
Islander adults are 
equally represented in 
the welfare populations 
and the overall popula- 
tion (2 percent). 

Within each racial/ 
ethnic group, how do 
the average literacy 
proficiencies of adults in 
the total population 
compare with those of 
welfare recipients (Fig- 
ure 2.4)? This type of 
analysis reveals that the 
difference in average 
literacy scores between 
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food stamps recipients 
and adults nationwide is 
smaller in the Hispanic 
population (15 points on 
the prose scale, for 
example) and Black 
population (10 points on 
this scale) than in the 
Wliite population (29 
points). 

One can also com- 
pare the racial/ethnic 
differences in average 
literacy scores found in 
the general population 
with the differences 
found in the AFDC and 
food stamps populations 
(Table 2.5). These analy- 
ses show that the size of 
the performance gap 
between Wliite and Black 
adults, and between 
White and Hispanic 
adults, is smaller within 
the welfare populations 
than within the national 
population. This seems 
to occur primarily 
because the performance 
gap between White 
welfare recipients and 
the total White popula- 
tion is larger than the 
performance gaps 
between Black and 
Hispanic welfare recipi- 
ents and the Black and 
Hispanic populations as 
a whole. 

More precisely, 
among White adults, the 
average literacy scores of 
the overall population 
(280 to 287 across the 
literacy scales) are quite 
a bit higher than those of 
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food stamps recipients 
(253 to 257) and AFDC 
recipients (264 to 268). 
Araong Black and His- 
panic adults, however, 
the overall population's 
average literacy scores 
(215 to 236) are similar to 
those of welfare recipi- 
ents (200 to 230). 

White welfare recipi- 
ents had considerably 
higher average literacy 
scores than Black recipi- 
ents, who in turn had 
higher average literacy 
scores than Hispanic 
recipients. The racial/ 
ethnic differences in 
literacy skills are so large, 
in fact, that White adults 
on welfare performed 
better in the assessment, 
on average, than Black 
adults in the total popula- 
tion; similarly. Black 
welfare recipients per- 



formed better than 
Hispanic adults in the 
total population. 

COUNTRY OF 
BERTH 

One might expect 
the welfare populations 
to contain relatively 
high percentages of 
foreign-born adults, but 
this does not appear to 
be the case. In the 
AFDC or public assis- 
tance population and in 
the food stamps popu- 
lation as in the total 
population, approxi- 
mately 10 percent of 
adults reported that 
they were born outside 
the United States (Table 
2.6). The remaining 90 
percent were born in 
the United States or one 
of its territories. 



Not suiprisingly, 
country of birth 
appears to be a power- 
ful predictor of English 
literacy skills. Adults 
who were born in the 
United States performed 
far better in the assess- 
ment than did adults 
who were born in other 
countries (Figure 2.5). In 
the welfare populations 
as well as in the general 
population, the average 
literacy scores of native- 
born adults were at least 
60 points higher than 
those of Foreign-born 
adults. The differences 
were so large, in fact, 
that foreign-born welfare 
recipients outperformed 
foreign-born adults in 
the general population. 
Food stamps recipients 
who were born outside 
the United States had the 



lowest average literacy 
scores of all the groups 
examined. 

These results can be 
better understood by 
examining the relatively 
large proportion of 
foreign-born adults in 
the general and welfare 
populations who per- 
formed in the lowest 
literacy level (Table 2.7). 
Foreign-born adults in 
the national population 
were roughly three 
times more likely than 
native-born adults to 
score in Level 1 on the 
prose scale, for 
example. Foreign-born 
AFDC or public assis- 
tance recipients were 
about two and a half 
times more likely than 
their native-born coun- 
terparts, and foreign- 
born food stamps 



Figure 2.4 

Average prose literacy proficiencies of adults in 
the total and welfare populations, by race/ethnicity 



Total population 
APOC or public assistance 
Food stamps 

Total population 
AFDC or public assistance 
Food stamps 

Total population 
AFDC or public assistance 
Food stamps 



WHrre 




200 300 
Percent 



Source: Unpublished data from the National Adult Literacy Survay. 1992. 



Table 2.5 

Difference in average prose literacy proficiencies 
between adults in the total and welfare 
populations, by race/ethnicity 



Average proficiency of 
White adults minus average 
proficiency of Black adults 

Total population 

AFDC or public assistance 

Food stamps 

Average proficiency of 
White adults minus average 
proficiency of Hispanic adults 

Total population 

AFd6 or public assistance 

Food stamps 



50 points 
36 points 
31 points 



71 points 
63 points 
57 points 



Source: Unpublished data from the National Adult Literacy Survey 1992. 
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recipients were twice as 
likely as their native-born 
counterparts, to perform 
in this literacy level. 

In interpreting these 
results., it is important to 
remember that this 
assessment focused only 
on literacy skills in the 
English language. 
Accordingly, the results 
cannot tell us anything 
about foreign-born 
individuals' literacy in 
other languages. 

HE.VLTH STATUS 

Food stamps recipi- 
ents were more likely 
than AFDC or public 
assistance recipients, and 
more likely than adults in 
the total population, to 
report having a physical 
or mental health condi- 
tion that keeps them 
from participating fully in 
work, school, house- 
work, or other activities 
(Table 2.8). One out of 
every five food stamps 
recipients reported 
having a limiting health 
condition, compared with 
14 percent of AFDC or 
public assistance recipi- 
ents and 12 percent of 
adults in the general 
population. 

Adults who reported 
having a limiting physical 
or mental condition 
tended to display far 
more limited literacy 
skills in the assessment 
than did adults without 



such conditions (Figure 
2.6). In fact, their aver- 
age literacy proficiencies 
tend to lie in either the 
Level 1 range or the low 
end of the Level 2 
range. Across the three 
populations, the average 
prose scores of adults 
with a limiting physical 
or mental condition 
range from 208 among 
food stamps recipients 
to 227 for adults in the 
general population. 

Accordingly, it is not 
surprising to find that 
adults with limiting 
health conditions were 
far more likely than 
those without such 
conditions to perform in 
the lowest literacy level 
(Table 2.9). On the 
prose scale, for 
example, nearly half the 
AFDC or public assis- 
tance recipients, an 
equivalent percentage of 
adults in the total 
population, and 57 
percent of the food 
stamps recipients with 
limiting health condi- 
tions performed in Level 
1. Efforts to provide 
remedial education to 
these individuals must 
confront their health 
needs and limitations as 
well as their low literacy 
levels. 

Adults in the general 
population who 
reported having physical 
or mental conditions 
tended to perform better 



Table 2.6 

Percentage of native- and foreign-born adults in 
the total and welfare populations 

AFDC 

Total or public Food 
population assistance stamps 

Native born 90 88 88 

Foreign born 10 12 12 

Source: Unpublished data from the National Adult Literacy Survey, 1992. 



Figure 2.5 

Average prose literacy proficiencies of 
adults in the total and welfare populations, 
by country of birth 



.NATIVE BORN 

Total population 
AFDC or public assistance 
Food stamps 

Total population 
AFDC or public assistance 
Food stamps 

100 200 300 400 
Average proficiency 

Source: Unpublished data from the National Adult Literacy Survey, 19S?. 
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Table 2.7 




Percentage of adults in the total and welfare 


populations who performed in Level 1 on the 


prose literacy scale, by country of birth 


Native born 




Total population 


17 


AFDC or public assistance 


29 


Food stamps 


34 


Foreign born 




Total population 


52 


AFDC or public assistance 


70 


Food stamps 


68 


Source: Unpublished data from the National Adult Literacy Survey, 1992. 
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in the assessment than 
did welfare recipients 
with such conditions, 
but the performance 
gaps are not as large as 
those found among 
individuals who did 
not have limiting health 
conditions. 

SUM\LUIY 

• Two-thirds of the food 
stamps recipients and 
71 percent of the 
AFDC or public 
assistance recipients 
were female. 

• Female AFDC or 
public assistance 
recipients outper- 
formed their male 
counterparts, as well 
as male and female 
food stamps recipients. 
Sex differences in 
average document and 
quantitative profi- 
ciency that are found 
in the general popula- 
tion are reduced or 
eliminated in the 
welfare populations. 

• While the literacy 
skills of married and 
unmarried AFDC 
recipients were 
comparable, married 
food stamps recipients 
tended to display 
stronger quantitative 
skills than their 
unmarried counter- 
parts. On all three 
literacy scales, unmar- 
ried food stamps 
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recipients displayed 
weaker skills than 
any of the other 
groups examined. 

• The AFDC program 
serves families with 
dependent children; 
thus it is not surpris- 
ing to find that 
welfare recipients 
tend to be younger 
than adults in the 
population as a 
whole. For example, 
approximately one- 
third of the AFDC or 
public assistance 
recipients and slightly 
more than one- 
quarter of the food 
stamps recipients 
were age 24 or 
younger. On the other 
hand, just 5 percent 
of AFDC or public 
assistance recipients 
and 10 percent of 
food stamps recipi- 
ents were age 65 and 
older. 

• In the general popu- 
lation, average prose 
and quantitative 
proficiencies rise from 
the youngest age 
group (age 16 to 18) 
to the 40 to 54 age 
group, then fall 
steadily across the 
older groups. The 
literacy skills of 
welfare recipients 
peak earlier, then 
decline across the 
middle and older age 
groups. 



Table 2.8 

Percentage of aduUs with and without limiting 
health conditions in the total and welfare 
populations 

AFDC 

Total or public Food 
population assistance stamps 



No limiting 

condition 88 
Limiting condition 1 2 



86 
14 



79 
21 



Source: Unpublished data from the National Adult Literacy Survey, 1992. 



Figure 2.6 

Average prose literacy proficiencies of adults in ^ 
the total and welfare populations, by health status i 



NO LIMITING CONDITION 



Total population 
AFDC or public assistance 
Food stamps 

Total population 
AFDC or public assistance 
Food stamps 




100 200 300 400 
Average proficiency 

Source; Unpublished data from the National Adult Literacy Survey, 1992. 
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Table 2.9 

Percentage of adults in the total and welfare 
populations who performed in Level 1 on the 
prose literacy scale, by health status 

No limiting condition 

Total population 17 

AFDC or public assistance 31 

Food stamps 33 

Limiting condition 

Total population 46 

AFDC or public assistance 48 

Food stamps 57 



Source: Unpublished data from tho National Adult Literacy Survey 1992 
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• white adults were 
underrepresented in 
the welfare popula- 
tions, while Black and 
Hispanic adults were 
overrepresented. About 
half the AFDC or public 
assistance recipients 
and slightly less than 
half the food stamps 
recipients were White, 
however. 

The size of the perfor- 
mance gap between 
White and Black adults, 
and between White and 
Hispanic adults, is 
smaller within the 
welfare populations 
than within the national 
population. On average, 
however. White welfare 
recipients displayed 
stronger literacy skills 
than Black recipients, 
who displayed stronger 
literac/ skills than 
Hispanic recipients. 
White welfare recipients 
performed better in the 
assessment, on average. 



than Black adults in 
the total population, 
and Black welfare 
recipients performed 
better than Hispanic 
adults in the total 
population. 

• About 10 percent of 
the adults on welfare, 
and an equivalent 
percentage of adults 
in the total popula- 
tion, reported that 
they were born 
outside the United 
States. 

• Not surprisingly, 
native-born adults 
displayed strong 
literacy skills in 
English, on average, 
than adults who 
were born in other 
countries. 

• One out of every five 
food stamps recipi- 
ents reported having 
a physical or mental 
health condition that 



keeps them from 
participating fully in 
work, school, house- 
work, or other activi- 
ties. Lower percent- 
ages of AFDC or 
public assistance 
recipients (14 percent) 
and adults in the 
general population 
(12 percent) reported 
such conditions. 

• Adults with limiting 
physical or mental 
conditions were far 
more likely than those 
without such condi- 
tions to perform in 
the lowest literacy 
level in the survey. 
On the prose scale, 
for example, nearly 
half the AFDC or 
public assistance 
recipients and 57 
percent of the food 
stamps recipients with 
limiting health condi- 
tions scored in 
Level 1. 
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PARTDI: 
EDUCATION 
AND 
UTERACY 



Many adults on welfare 
have limited education, 
and education is a 
powerful predictor of 
literacy skills. As seen 
in this part of the 
report, adults who 
dropped out of school 
before receiving a high 
school diploma are 
disproportionately 
likely to have difficulty 
performing many t pes 
of everyday literacy 
tasks, and they are 
disproportionately 
likely to rely on the 
welfare system for 
support. 

Accordingly, it is 
important to compare 
the educational experi- 
ences of welfare recipi- 
ents with those of adults 
in the general popula- 
tion. The National Adult 
Literacy Survey results 
show that while a high 
percentage of recipients 
dropped out of school, 
many have since sought 
to further their educa- 
tion — and those who 
have done so display 
stronger literacy skills 
than those who have 
not. 

mOHEST LEVEL OF 
EDUCATION 

Approximately half 
the food stamps recipi- 
ents and a slightly 
smaller proportion (:f 
the AFDC or public 
assistance recipients 
(45 percent) reported 



having completed 
between zero and 12 
years of schooling — that 
is, having left high 
school before graduating 
(Table 3.1). This is 
nearly twice the percent- 
age of school dropouts 
nationwide (27 percent). 

Welfare recipients 
were as likely as adults 
in the national popula- 
tion to indicate that their 
highest level of educa- 
tion was a high school 
diploma (27 percent), 
and they were twice as 
likely as adults in the 
general population to 
have ended their school- 
ing upon completing a 
General Educational 
Development, or GED, 
certificate (7 to 8 percent, 
versus 4 percent, respec- 
tively). Yet, because so 
many AFDC and food 
stamps recipients left 
school before receiving a 
diploma, adults in these 
populations were far less 



likely than adults nation- 
wide to have completed 
some postsecondary 
education (17 to 19 
percent, compared with 
42 percent). 

In all three popula- 
tions examined, adults 
with higher levels of 
education performed 
better in the literacy 
assessment, on average, 
than adults with less 
education (Figure 3.1). 
In the AFDC or public 
assistance population, 
for example, individuals 
who had completed 
some postsecondary 
education had a higher 
average prose score 
(287) than those whose 
highest level of educa- 
tion was a GED certifi- 
cate or high school 
diploma (257 to 26l), 
and the latter group, in 
aim, outperformed 
those who had left 
school before this point 
(212). 



Table 3.1 

Percentage of adults in the total and welfare 
populations with each level of education 

AFDC 





Total 
population 


or public 
assistance 


Food 
stamps 


0 to 1 2 years 
of schooling 


27 


45 


49 


High school 
diploma 


27 


27 


27 


GED 


4 


8 


7 


Postsecondary 


42 


19 


17 



Source: Unpubli:,hed data from the National Adult Literacy Survey. 1992. 
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Similarly, the average 
prose literacy score of 
food stamps recipients 
with some postsecondary 
education (282) was 
considerably higher than 
that of recipients whose 
highest level of education 
was a high school 
diploma or GED (256 to 
257). The lowest 
proficiencies, on average, 
were displayed by food 
stamps recipients who 
had not completed high 
school (207). 

One might expect 
level of education to have 
an equalizing effect on 
the differences in literacy 
skills between the welfare 
and general populations, 
and this expectation is 
partly fulfilled. For 



example, adults in the 
total population 
outscored AFDC and 
public assistance 
recipients by 29 points 
and food stamps recipi- 
ents by 36 points on 
the prose scale. When 
one compares individu- 
als with the same level 
of education, these 
differences shrink, but 
they do not disappear. 
For example, among 
those whose highest 
level of education is a 
high school diploma, 
adults in the general 
population still outper- 
formed food stamps 
recipients by 13 points 
on the prose scale. 
Further, when one 
compares the perfor- 
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Figure 3.1 

Average prose literacy proficiencies of adults in 
the total and welfare populations, by highest level 
of education 

NO DIPLOMA 

Total population 
AFDC or public assistance 
Food staoips 

Total population 
AFDC or public assistance 
Food stannps 

Total population 
AFDC or public assistance 
Food stamps 

Total population 

AFDC or public assistance 

Food stamps 

0 100 200 300 400 
Average proficiency 

Source: Unpublished data from the National Adult Literacy Survey. 1992. 
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mance of individuals 
who had completed 
some postsecondary' 
education, the average 
prose score of adults in 
the general population is 
23 points higher than 
that of their counterparts 
in the AFDC or public 
assistance population. 

These results suggest 
that factors other than 
level of education con- 
tribute to the perfor- 
mance disparities found 
between adults in the 
general population and 
adults on welfare. It may 
be that the type or nature 
of education received by 
most welfare recipients 
differs from that received 
by other individuals. 
Alternatively, it may be 
that experiences beyond 
school — for example, in 
the work place — are 
critical factors. As seen 
later in this report, 
welfare recipients are 
more likely than adults in 
the general population to 
be unemployed, and 
those who are employed 
are less likely to be 
working in high-level 
occupations. 

Perhaps the most 
important aspect of 
these findings is that the 
literacy skills of welfare 
recipients who had 
graduated from high 
school or obtained a 
GED were so much 
stronger than those of 
welfare recipients who 
had not done so. As 
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seen earlier in the 
report, nearly half the 
adults who had received 
AFDC, public assistance, 
or food stamps in the 
past year said they had 
not completed high 
school. It seems reason- 
able to expect that 
increasing the numbers 
of welfare recipients 
who finish high school 
or earn a GED certificate 
would raise the average 
literacy scores of the 
welfare population as a 
whole. 

PURSUIT OF A GED 
OR HIGH SCHOOL 
EQUIVALENCY 

As seen in the 
previous section, 7 to 8 
percent of the adults 
who had received 
welfare support in the 
past year reported that a 
GED or high school 
equivalency was their 
highest level of educa- 
tion. Those who had left 
school before earning 
their diploma were asked 
whether they had ever 
studied for a GED or 
high school equivalency. 

Between one-quarter 
and one-third of the 
welfare recipients said 
they had done so at 
some point in their 
lives. In fact, school 
dropouts in the welfare 
populations were almost 
twice as likely as drop- 
outs in the general 
population to have 
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population to have 
studied for a GED or 
high school equivalency 
(Figure 3.2). 

In the welfare popu- 
lations, as in the general 
population, school 
dropouts who had never 
studied for a GED or 
high school equivalency 
had average prose scores 
in the Level 1 range 
(Table 3.2). The pro- 



ficiencies of those who 
had studied for a GED 
were about 30 to 40 
points higher, on aver- 
age, falling in the range 
for Level 2. 

Although the literacy 
skills of adults in the 
general population who 
had studied for a GED or 
high school equivalency 
appear to be stronger 
than those of welfare 



Figure 3.2 

Percentage of adults in the total and welfare 
populations who ever studied for a GED or high 
school equivalency 



.TOTA L POPULATION 

Ever studied 1 ^ 

Never studied 



Ever studied 
Never studied 

I FOOD ST AMPS 
Ever studied IH^^HSS 



Never studied 




40 60 
Percent 



100 



Source: Unpublished data trom the National Adult Literacy Survey, 1992. 



recipients who had done 
so, the differences are not 
statistically significant. 

ENROLLMENT LN A 
BASIC SKILLS 
PROGRAM 

When asked whether 
they were currently or 
had ever been enrolled 
in a program to improve 
their basic skills — that is, 
their reading, writing, 
and arithmetic skills — 16 
percent of the AFDC or 
public assistance recipi- 
ents and 14 percent of 
the food stamps recipi- 
ents responded that they 
had (Figure 3.3). In 
contrast, just 9 percent of 
adults nationwide had 
ever been enrolled in 
such a program. The 
higher level of enroll- 
ment among AFDC, 
public assistance, and 
food stamps recipients 
may be at least partly 
attributed to the fact that 



many programs for 
adults on welfare include 
education and job 
training components 
designed to improve 
recipients' skills. 

On average, there 
were no significant 
differences in prose 
literacy between welfare 
recipients who had 
enrolled in a basic skills 
program and those who 
had not (Table 3.3). Such 
differences are found in 
the general population, 
however: individuals 
who had never enrolled 
outperformed those who 
had. 

Because the National 
Adult Literacy Survey did 
not compare the literacy 
skills of matched groups 
of individuals who 
received basic skills 
training and those who 
did not, these results 
cannot tell us anything 
about the effectiveness 
of such training. This 



Table 3.2 

Average prose literacy proficiencies of adults 
in the total and welfare populations, by ever 
studied for a GHD or high school equivalency 

Ever studied 

Total population 241 

AFDC or public assistance 229 

Food stamps 234 

Never studied 

Total population 201 

AFDC or public assistance 1 99 

Food stamps 1 92 

Source: Unpublished data from the National Adult Literacy Survey, 1992. 
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Figure 3.3 

Percentage of adults in the total and welfare 
populations who ever enrolled in a basic skills 
program 

, TOTAL POPULATION 
Ever enrolledp|9 

Never enrolled ^^^■^^^^^■^■^■^■B 9'' 

AFDC OR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Ever enrolled 1^^116 



Never enrolled 



Never enrolled 




184 
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Percent 
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100 



Source: Unpublished data trom the National Adult Literacy Survey, 1992. 
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important information 
must be drawn instead 
from experimental 
research studies such as 
those described in Section 
V of this report. 

ENROLLMENT IN 
SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 

Eleven percent of 
adults nationwide 
reported that they were 
enrolled in school or 
college at the time of the 
survey (Table 3.4). 
Although the differences 
between the groups are 
small, AFDC or public 
assistance recipients 
(13 percent) were slightly 
more likely than food 
stamps recipients 
(10 percent) and adults 
in the general population 
(11 percent) to be 
enrolled in school or 
college at that time. 

Welfare recipients 
who reported that they 
were enrolled in school 
or college at the time of 
the survey had higher 
average prose literacy 
proficiencies (263) than 
those who were not 
enrolled (233 to 240). 
Similarly, in the general 
population, school or 
college attendees outper- 
formed non-attendees 
(Table 3.5). Still, welfare 
recipients who were 
enrolled in .school or 
college did not perform 
as well as adults in the 
general population who 
wc>rc (jnrolled. Of course, 



the types of courses 
taken by welfare 
recipients are likely to 
be different from those 
generally taken by 
adults in the national 
population. Other 
factors may also influ- 
ence the performance 
results observed. 

A closer look at the 
findings reveals that the 
performance advantage 
held by students over 
nonstudents is some- 
what smaller among 
AFDC or public assis- 
tance recipients than 
among adults in the 
population as a whole. 
More specifically, in the 
general population, 
individuals who 
reported being enrolled 
in school or college at 
the time of the survey 
outperformed those 
who were not enrolled 
by 34 points. In the 
AFDC or public assis- 
tance population, 
however, the difference 
between the two groups 
is only 23 points. 

READING 
PRACTICES 

The National Adult 
Literacy Survey asked 
participants several 
questions about their 
reading practices — for 
example, how many 
books they had read in 
the past six months, 
how many magazines 
they read on a regular 



Table 3.3 

Average prose literacy proficiencies of 
adults in the total and welfare populations, 
by enrollment in a basic skills program 

Ever enrolled 

Total popuiation 264 

AFDC or public assistance 243 

Food stamps 243 

Never enrolled 

Total population 273 

AFDC or public assistance 243 

Food stamps 235 

Source: Unpublished data from the National Adult Literacy Survey, 1 992. 



Table 3.4 

Percentage of adults in the total and welfare 
populations who wc e enrolled In school or 
college at the time oV the survey 

AFDC 

Total or public Food 
population assistance stamps 

Enrolled 11 13 10 

Not enrolled 89 87 90 

Source: Unpublished data from the National Adult Literacy Survey, 1992. 



Table 3.5 

Average prose literacy proficiencies of adults in 
the total and welfare populations, by enrollment 
in school or college 

Enrolled 

Total population 303 

AFDC or public assistance 263 

Food stamps 263 

Not enrolled 

Total population 269 

AFDC or public assistance 240 

Food stamps 233 

Source: Unpublished data from the National Adult Literacy Survey, 1992. 
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basis, how often they use 
a library, and how often 
they read a newspaper. 
Not surprisingly, the 
survey results show clear 
and strong relationships 
between reading prac- 
tices and literacy skills: 
adults who read often are 
likely to have consider- 
ably stronger literacy 
proficiencies than those 
who read infrequently.* 
It is important to note the 
cyclical nature of this 
relationship: those who 
.-ead often are likely to 
become better readers, 
and those who are better 
readers are likely to be 
more inclined to read 
often. 



In this report, we 
focus on newspaper 
reading practices as a 
proxy for reading 
practices in general, 
since this type of 
reading is so prevalent 
in our society. An 
analysis of the fre- 
quency of newspaper 
reading shows that 
welfare recipients were 
less likely than those in 
the general population 
to report that they read 
a newspaper often (that 
is, every day or at least 
once a week). Nearly 
three-quarters (73 
percent) of adults in the 
general population 
stated that they read a 
newspaper this often, in 



contrast to between 56 
and 58 percent of adults 
on welfare (Table 3.6). 

Conversely, APDC, 
public assistance, and 
food stamps recipients 
were roughly twice as 
likely as adults in the 
general population to 
report that they never read 
a newspaper (11 to 12 
percent, compared with 
6 percent, respectively). 

In the welfare popu- 
lations, as in the total 
population, adults who 
read a newspaper every 
day had considerably 
higher literacy profi- 
ciencies, on average, 
than those who never 
read one (Figure 3.4). 
For example, the average 



prose score of AFDC or 
public assistance recipi- 
ents who read a news- 
paper every day (262) is 
considerably higher than 
that of their counterparts 
who never do (173). A 
similar pattern is found 
among food stamps 
recipients. In fact, the 
difference in average 
scores between frequent 
newspaper readers and 
nonreaders is approxi- 
mately 100 points in the 
welfare populations as 
well as in the general 
population. Thus, 
frequency of newspaper 
reading appears to be 
good predictor of 
individuals' literacy 
skills. 



Table 3.6 

Percentage of adults in the total and welfare 
populations who read a newspaper 

AFDC 

Total or public Food 
population assistance stamps 

49 30 29 



Every day 

A few times 
a week 

Once a week 

Less than once 
a week 



24 
14 



28 
20 



27 
21 



7 11 11 

Never 6 11 12 

Source-. Unpublished data from the Ndtional Adult Literacy Survey, 1992. 



Figure 3.4 

Average prose literacy proficiencies of adults in 
the total and welfare populations, by frequency of 
newspaper reading 
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SUMMARY 

• Approximately half the 
food stamps recipients 
and 45 percent of the 
Af DC or public assis- 
tance recipients had 
not graduated from 
high school, nearly 
twice the percentage of 
school dropouts nation- 
wide. Welfare recipi- 
ents were about twice 
as likely as adults in 
the general population 
to have earned a GED, 
but they were far less 
likely to have com- 
pleted any post-sec- 
ondary education. 

• Adults with higher 
levels of education 
performed better in the 
literacy assessment, on 
average, than did 
adults with less educa- 
tion. In particular, the 
literacy skills of welfare 
recipients who had 
graduated from high 
school or obtained a 
GED were much 
stronger than those of 
their counterparts who 
had not done so. 
Adults in the general 
population outper- 
formed welfare recipi- 
ents with comparable 
levels of education. 

• In the welfare popula- 
tions, as in the general 
population, school 



dropouts who had 
not studied for a GED 
or high school 
equivalency had 
average prose scores 
in the Level 1 range, 
while those who had 
done so scored in the 
Level 2 range. 

• Sixteen percent of the 
AFDC or public 
assistance recipients 
and 14 percent of the 
food stamps recipi- 
ents reported that 
they had enrolled in 

a program to improve 
their reading, writing, 
and arithmetic skills. 

• Welfare recipients 
who had enrolled in 
basic skills programs 
performed as well in 
the assessment as 
those who had not, 
but the survey results 
cannot tell us how 
the skills of the two 
groups compared 
before the program 
interventions 
occurred. 

• AFDC or public 
assistance recipients 
(13 percent) were 
slightly more likely 
than food stamps 
recipients (10 per- 
cent) and adults in 
the general popula- 
tion (11 percent) to 
have been enrolled in 



school or college at 
the time of the survey. 

• Welfare recipients 
who were enrolled in 
school or college had 
higher average literacy 
proficiencies than 
those who were not. 
Still, these students in 
the welfare population 
did not perform as 
well as students in the 
general population. 

• AFDC, public assis- 
tance, and food 
stamps recipients 
were less likely than 
those in the general 
population to read a 
newspaper every day 
or at least once a 
week (56 to 58 per- 
cent, compared with 
73 percent), and they 
were twice as likely to 
say that they never 
read a newspaper 

(11 to 12 percent, 
compared with 
6 percent). 

• In the welfare popula- 
tions, as in the total 
population, the 
average literacy 
proficiencies of adults 
who reportedly read a 
newspaper every day 
were considerably 
higher than those of 
adults who never read 
one. 
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PARTIV: 
LABOR FORCE 
EXPERIENCE 
AND 
UTERACY 



As part of the effort to 
reduce long-term 
reliance on welfare, 
policy makers have 
long sought to improve 
the employment poten- 
tial of recipients. In 
recent years there has 
also been increasing 
concern about the 
problem of the working 
poor, or those who are 
employed but are 
unable to support 
themselves and their 
families without income 
support. 

This chapter exam- 
ines the literacy skills of 
welfare recipients who 
are employed and 
those who are not, and 
compares the proficien- 
cies of those working 
in different occupa- 
tions. As might be 
expected, there are 
strong associations 
between individuals' 
employment experience 
and their literacy skills. 
The survey results also 
reveal dramatic differ- 
ences in wages and 
income among welfare 
recipients according to 
their levels of literacy. 

LABOR FORCE 
STAirS 

Roughly one out of 
every five AFDC or 
public assistance 



recipients and almost 
one out of every four 
food stamps recipients 
were working full time 
the week before the 
survey was conducted 
(Figure 4.1). Another 11 
percent were working 
part time. Still, welfare 
recipients were less than 
half as likely as adults in 
the general population 
to be employed full- 
time, and they were 
more likely to be unem- 
ployed (22 to 24 per- 
cent) or out of the labor 
force (44 percent).* 



Welfare recipients 
who were employed 
either full time or part 
time the week before 
the survey tended to 
perform better in the 
literacy assessment than 
those who were unem- 
ployed or not actively 
involved in the labor 
force (Figure 4.2). 
Among welfare recipi- 
ents, the sharpest 
contrasts in performance 
are found between 
those who were in the 
labor force (that is, 
employed or unem- 



Source: Unpublished data (ram the National Adult Literacy Survey. 1992. 



Figure 4.1 

Percentage of adults in the total and welfare 
populations in various tabor force groups 
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Figure 4.2 

Average prose literacy proficiencies, by labor 
force status 
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Source; Unpublished data from the National Adult Literacy Survey, 1992. 



ployed) and those who 
were not. Interestingly, 
this difference is much 
larger than the gap found 
between adults in the 
general population who 
were in the labor force 
and those who were not. 
In fact, adults nationwide 
who were out of the 
labor force performed 
considerably better in the 
assessment, on average, 
than welfare recipients in 
this labor force category. 

Some adults are not 
in the labor force 
because they are retired, 
in school, or keeping 
house, while others have 
other reasons for not 
working or seeking work. 
Although it appears that 
the composition of the 



"out of the labor force" 
group differs somewhat 
between the general and 
welfare populations, the 
survey data do not 
permit us to know this 
with certainty. It may be 
that many welfare 
recipients who are not 
participating in the labor 
force are those whose 
literacy skills are quite 
limited and who are 
unable to find adequate 
employment, while 
adults in the general 
population who are out 
of the labor force 
include larger numbers 
of retirees with years of 
work experience and 
stronger literacy skills. 
Further, it is important to 
remember that many 



welfare recipients with 
young children may be 
restricted from partici- 
pating in the labor force 
by a lack of access to 
child care assistance. 

Unemployed welfare 
recipients demonstrated 
weaker literacy skills, on 
average, than unem- 
ployed adults in the 
general population. 
Further, welfare recipi- 
ents who were employed 
full time displayed 
weaker skills than full- 
time workers in the total 
population. This is likely 
to reflect the literacy 
demands of the different 
occupations they enter. 
These findings are 
discussed later in this 
section. 

NUMBER OF WEEKS 
WORKED 

Employment circum- 
stances can and do 
change over time, 
particularly for those at 
the margins of the labor 
market, as many welfare 
recipients are. To under- 



stand the relationship 
between welfare status 
and employment experi- 
ence, then, it is impor- 
tant to have information 
about employment over 
time. All participants in 
the National Adult 
Literacy Survey, includ- 
ing those who were not 
working during the 
reference week (that is, 
the week before the 
survey), were asked to 
report how many weeks 
they had worked during 
the 12 months before the 
survey. 

As might be 
expected, given the 
evidence of employment 
problems in the welfare 
population, adults whose 
families had received 
AFDC, public assistance, 
or food stamps in the 
past year tended to have 
worked less than adults 
in the general population 
(Table 4.1). Welfare 
recipients said they had 
worked only about 16 
weeks (or four months), 
on average, in the year 
before the survey, v/hile 



Table 4.1 

Average number of weeks worked in the year 
preceding the survey 

Total population 30 
AFDC or public assistance 1 6 

Food stamps 1 6 



Source: Unpiihlished data from the National Adult Literacy S irvey, 1992. 
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adults nationwide had 
worked about 30 weeks 
— nearly twice as many. 

Welfare recipients 
who performed in the 
higher literacy levels 
tended to have worked 
more weeks in the year 
before the survey than 
those in the lower levels 
(Figure 4.3). For 
example, food stamps 
recipients who scored in 
Level 1 on the prose 
scale had worked an 
average of just 11 weeks, 
or slightly less than three 



months, in the preced- 
ing year. In contrast, 
those who performed in 
Level 3 had worked 
about twice as many 
weeks, and those in 
Level 4 had worked 
almost three times as 
many weeks, on aver- 
age. Similarly, AFDC or 
public assistance recipi- 
ents who scored in the 
fourth level of prose 
literacy had worked 
more than twice as 
many weeks as those in 
the lowest level. Still, 



Figure 4.3 

Average number of weeks worked in the year 
preceding the survey, by prose literacy level 
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the average number of 
weeks worked by 
welfare recipients in 
Level 4 was relatively 
small — only 24 to 29 
weeks in the preceding 
year — compared with 
the figures for the 
general population. 

Adults in the gen- 
eral population had 
worked more weeks in 
the preceding year than 
welfare recipients who 
performed in the same 
literacy level. For 
example, adults nation- 
wide who performed in 
Level 1 on the prose 
scale had worked an 
average of 19 weeks, 
compared with 11 
weeks for welfare 
recipients in this literacy 
level. Adults nationwide 
who performed in Level 
2 had worked 27 
weeks, on average, 
compared with 16 to 17 
weeks for welfare 



recipients in this level. A 
similar pattern is found 
at the other end of the 
performance spectrum. 

OCCUPATION 

A large percentage 
of welfare recipients 
reported that their current 
or most recent job was in 
a craft or service occupa- 
tion (43 to 44 percent). 
Smaller percentages 
reported working in sales 
or clerical positions (23 to 
24 percent) or in labor or 
assembly jobs (25 to 27 
percent). In fact, welfare 
recipients were more 
likely than adults in the 
general population to 
report that their current or 
most recent work was in 
the crafts or services, or in 
labor or assembly jobs. 
They were far less likely 
to have worked in profes- 
sional or managerial 
occupations (Table 4.2). 



Table 4.2 

Percentage of adults in various occupational 
categories 
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AdulLs on welfare 
who reported that their 
current or most recent 
occupation was profes- 
sional or managerial 
outperformed those in 
sales or clerical occupa- 
tions, who in turn outper- 
formed those in craft or 
service occupations, who 
in turn outperformed 
those in labor or assem- 
bly jobs (Figure 4.4). 

The average literacy 
proficiencies of welfare 
recipients were lower 
than those of adults in 
the general population 
who were employed in 
the .same types of occu- 
pations, however. For 
example, the average 
prose scores of welfare 
recipients employed as 



laborers or assemblers 
(231 to 239) were lower 
than those of adulLs in 
the total population who 
were employed in such 
occupations (249). 
Similarly, the average 
prose scores of welfare 
recipients employed in 
craft or service occupa- 
tions (252 and 249, 
respectively) were 
slightly lower than those 
of craft or service work- 
ers in the general popu- 
lation (264). The reasons 
for these performance 
disparities are not evi- 
dent from the sur\'ey 
data. Each occupational 
group covers a broad 
spectrum of jobs, how- 
ever, and it is plausible 
that welfare recipients 



Figure 4.4 

Average prose literacy proficiencies, by current or 
most recent occupation 
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are concentrated in jobs 
with lower literacy 
demands and lower pay. 

Another perspective 
on the assessment 
results can be obtained 
by comparing the 
average literacy pro- 
ficiencies of welfare 
recipients with those of 
adults in the general 
population who work in 
various occupations 
(Figure 4.5). Analyses 
.show that, on average, 
adults working in labor 
or assembly occupations 
performed slightly better 
in the literacy assess- 
ment (by 6 points on the 
prose scale) than AFDC 
or public assistance 
recipients, and quite a 
bit better (by 13 points) 
than food stamps recipi- 
ents. 

In viewing these 
results, however, it is 
important to remember 



that within each popula- 
tion there is a range of 
performance. Not all 
welfare recipients had 
lower prose literacy 
scores than laborers and 
assemblers in the general 
population. On average, 
however, that is the case. 

WEEKLY WAGES 

Individuals who were 
employed full time or 
part time or were on 
leave from their jobs the 
week before the survey 
were asked to report 
their total weekly wage 
or salary, before deduc- 
tions, for that week. The 
average weekly wages 
reported by employees 
whose families had 
received welfare support 
in the preceding 12 
months were far lower 
than those of adults in 
the general population 



Figure 4.5 

Average prose literacy proficiencies of adults in 
the welfare populations compared with those in 
the total population in various occupations 
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(Table 4.3). The median 
weekly wage of 
employed AFDC or 
public assistan ;e recipi- 
ents was $184 and that 
of employed food 
stamps recipients was 
$180, while that of 
workers nationwide was 
$333 — almost two times 
higher. 

Welfare recipients 
who performed in Level 
3 or 4 reported higher 
weekly wages for the 
week before the survey, 
on average, than did 
those who performed in 
Level 1 or 2 (Figure 4.6). 
In the food stamps pop- 
ulation, for example, 
individuals who scored 
in the third or fourth 
level on the prose scale 
had average weekly 
wages of approximately 
$200, while those in the 
two lowest levels earned 
only about $170 to $180. 
In the AFDC or public 
assistance population, 
adults who performed 
in Level 3 or 4 out- 
earned their less literate 
counterparts by as much 
as $60 per week, on 
average. 



Again the survey 
data reveal differences 
between welfare recipi- 
ents and adults in the 
general population who 
performed in the samt; 
literacy level. Welfare 
recipients who scored in 
Level 1 on the prose 
scale reported lower 
weekly earnings, on 
average, than did adults 
in the total population 
who performed in this 
level. The wage differ- 
ences between the 
welfare populations and 
the general population 
are so large, in fact, that 
welfare recipients who 
performed in the fourth 
level of prose literacy 
earned less, on average, 
than adults in the gen- 
eral population who 
performed in the lowest 
level. 

ANNLiVL 

HOUSEHOLD 

INCOME 

To gather additional 
information about their 
economic status, survey 
respondents were asked 
to indicate their family's 
total 1991 income from 



Table 4.3 

Average weekly wages 
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Figure 4.6 

Average weekly wages, by prose literacy level 
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all sources. The dispari- 
ties in annual household 
income between welfare 
recipients and adults in 
the general population 
are even larger than the 
disparities in weekly 
wages. AFDC, public 
assistance, and food 
stamps recipients had a 
median annual house- 
hold income of roughly 
$10,000 the year before 
the survey, or less than 
$900 per month. In 
contrast, the median 
annual family income of 
adults in the general 



population was nearly 
$31,000, or about $2,600 
per month (Table 4.4). 

Across the literacy 
levels, substantial 
income disparities are 
found between welfare 
recipients and adults in 
the general population 
who performed in the 
same literacy level 
(Figure 4.7). This pat- 
tern even holds true in 
the lowest literacy level. 
Adults in the general 
population who scored 
in Level 1 on the prose 
scale had an average 
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Table 4.4 




Average annual household income 




Total population 


$30,824 


AFDC or public assistance 


$10,138 


Food stamps 


$9,732 


Source: Unpublished data from the National Adult Literacy Survey. 1992. 



annual household 
income of $15,480, 
which is roughly twice 
that of AFDC or public 
assistance recipients 
($8,520) and food 
stamps recipients 
($7,740) who scored in 
this level. 

In the general 
population, those with 
higher literacy 
proficiencies clearly 
enjoy a substantial 
economic advantage 
over those with lower 
proficiencies. The 
average annual house- 
hold income of adults in 
each level is approxi- 
mately $10,000 higher 
than that of adults in the 
preceding level. As a 
result, individuals who 
performed in Level 5 
had annual incomes that 
were more than three 
times higher than those 
of adults in Level 1. 

Welfare recipients 
with higher literacy 
proficiencies also have 
higher incomes than 
those with low pro- 
ficiencies. Among AFDC 
or public assistance 
recipients, for example. 
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average annual house- 
hold income almost 
doubles between Level 1 
and Level 4 — an increase 
of about $7,000. This rate 
of increase is smaller 
than that found in the 
general population, 
however. Thus, higher 
literacy levels appear to 
have a smaller payoff in 
the welfare populations 
than in the general 
population. 

The average annual 
household income of 
welfare recipients who 
performed in Level 4 
($14,000 to $16,000) was 
roughly equivalent to that 
of adults in the general 
population who per- 
formed in the lowest 
literacy level ($15,000). 

SUMMARY 

• Adults on welfare were 
less than half as likely 
as adults in the general 
population to have 
been employed full 
time the week before 
the survey (21 to 23 
percent, compared with 
48 percent, respec- 
tively). Further, they 



Figure 4.7 

Average annual household income, by prose 
literacy level 
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were far more likely to 
have been unemployed 
(22 to 24 percent) or 
out of the labor force 
(44 percent). 

» Welfare recipients who 
were active in the labor 
force performed better 
in the assessment, on 
average, than those 
who were not. On 
average, the literacy 
skills of AFDC, public 
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assistance, and food 
stamps recipients 
who were out of the 
labor force were 
more limited than 
those of their coun- 
terparts in the gen- 
eral population. 

• AFDC, public assis- 
tance, and food 
stamps recipients said 
they had worked 
only about 16 weeks 

S3 



(or four months) 
during the year before 
the survey, on aver- 
age, while adults 
nationwide had 
worked an average of 
about 30 weeks. 

• In the welfare popula- 
tions, as in the general 
population, adults 
with higher levels of 
literacy proficiency 
tended to have 
worked more weeks 
in the year before the 
survey than those with 
lower levels of profi- 
ciency. For example, 
food stamps recipients 
in Level 1 on the 
prose scale had 
worked an average of 
just 11 weeks in the 
preceding year, com- 
pared with 29 weeks 
for those in Level 4. 
Still, the average 
number of weeks 
worked by welfare 
recipients in the upper 
levels was consider- 
ably lower than that of 
their counterparts in 
the general population 



• Welfare recipients 
were less likely than 
adults in the general 
population to report 
that their current or 
most recent occupa- 
tion was professional 
or managerial and 
more likely to report 
that it was in the 
crafts or services, or 
in labor or assembly. 

• Just as in the general 
population, welfare 
recipients whose 
current or most 
recent occupation 
was professional or 
managerial outper- 
formed welfare 
recipients in sales or 
clerical occupations, 
who in turn outper- 
formed recipients in 
craft or service 
occupations, who in 
turn outperformed 
recipients in labor or 
assembly jobs. The 
average literacy 
proficiencies of 
adults on welfare 
were lower than 
those of adults in the 
general population 



who were employed 
in the same occupa- 
tions. 

• The median weekly 
wage of employed 
AFDC or public 
assistance recipients 
was $184 and that of 
employed food 
stamps recipients was 
$180, while that of 
workers nationwide 
was $333 — almost two 
times higher. 

• Welfare recipients 
who performed in 
Level 3 or 4 repoited 
higher weekly wages 
for the week before 
the survey, on aver- 
age, than did those in 
Level 1 or 2. How- 
ever, even welfare 
recipients who per- 
formed in Level 4 
earned less than 
adults in the general 
population who 
performed in Level 1. 

• Welfare recipients had 
a median annual 
household income of 
roughly $10,000 the 



year before the 
survey, or less than 
$900 per month. In 
contrast, the median 
income of adults in 
the general popula- 
tion was nearly 
$31,000, or about 
$2,600 per month. 

• As in the general 
population, welfare 
recipients with higher 
literacy proficiencies 
have a substantial 
economic advantage 
over those with lower 
proficiencies. Be- 
tween Level 1 and 
Level 4, the average 
annual household 
income of AFDC or 
public assistance 
recipients almost 
doubles, for example. 
This rate of increase 
is smaller than that 
found in the general 
population, however. 
Thus, higher literacy 
levels appear to have 
a smaller payoff in 
the welfare popula- 
tions than in the 
general population. 
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PARTV: 
RAISING 
UTERACY 
LEVELS 



This report paints a 
clear picture of the low 
literacy levels found 
among many adults on 
welfare. It leaves little 
doubt that literacy and 
dependency are inter- 
twined: Welfare recipi- 
ents with the lowest 
levels of literacy are the 
least likely to be 
employed, and even 
when they are em- 
ployed they tend to 
earn lower wages and 
work fewer weeks in 
the year than those with 
higher literacy levels. 

Literacy is the 
product of a lifetime, 
however. Many activi- 
ties and conditions 
nurture it, as shown 
in this report and in 
other research reports 
issued by the National 
Center for Education 
Statistics and Educa- 
tional Testing Service. 
The primary question 
is, can effective educa- 
tion and literacy tram- 
ing programs be cre- 
ated that will signifi- 
cantly raise the levels 
of literacy among 
welfare recipients? 
Furthermore, would 
these gains translate 
into increased employ- 
ment opportunities, 
higher earnings, and 
reduced dependency? 



Serious efforts to 
"reform" welfare in one 
way or another have 
been under way since 
the legislation that 
created the Work Incen- 
tive Program was 
enacted in the 1960s. 
Periodic attempts have 
been made to reduce the 
welfare rolls through 
work incentives, work 
requirements, and 
various kinds of training 
programs. Some pro- 
grams have included 
basic education, but this 
has not been pursued 
seriously as a way to 
reduce the welfare rolls 
until recently, with the 
enactment of the JOBS 
program in 1988. 

In this section of the 
report, we examine 
several literacy and 
education programs for 
welfare recipients and 
explore whether these 
programs have demon- 
strated success in 
strengthening recipients' 
literacy skills, raising 
incomes, and reducing 
dependency.* While 
numerous education and 
literacy programs for 
adults on welfare have 
been created in the past 
few decades, only a few 
have been subjected to 
rigorous evaluation and 
follow-up, employing 



control groups. These 
are the efforts described 
here. 

BASIC EDUCATION 

In 1985 California 
created the Greater 
Avenues for Indepen- 
dence (GAIN) program. 
This statewide program 
is the first attempt at 
providing education for 
welfare recipients on a 
large scale. It required 
basic education for all 
welfare recipients 
whose skills appeared 
to be deficient enough 
to prevent their training 
or employment. The 
national JOBS program, 
enacted in 1988 under 
the Family Support Act, 
used GAIN as a model. 

The GAIN progiam 
was evaluated by the 
Manpower Demonstra- 
tion Research Corpora- 
tion from March 1988 to 
June 1990, using control 
groups created through 
random assignment." 
Sixty-five percent of 
AFDC recipients were 
designated as needing 
basic education, and 58 
percent of these indi- 
viduals were referred to 
basic education in the 
five counties included in 
the evaluation. The 
program options were; 
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programs were evaluated. 
To measure their literacy 
skills, both the experi- 
mental and control 
groups were given the 
Tests of Applied Literacy 
Skills, developed by 
Educational Testing 
Service. 

The evaluation found 
that it was indeed fea- 
sible to provide basic 
education on a large 
scale. The program also 
succeeded in increasing 
the number of GED 
recipients in all five 
counties. The literacy test 
results were not encour- 
aging, however. In four 
of the five counties, the 
test scores of welfare 
recipients who partici- 
pated in education 
programs did not 
increase relative to those 
of the control groups. 
When the results were 
summed for all five 
counties, there were no 
gains in literacy scores. 

San Diego was the 
only county to experi- 
ence a large and statisti- 
cally significant increase 
in literacy scores. This 
was also the only county 
to create its own basic 
education program 
specifically to serve the 
GAIN population. All the 
other counties enrolled 
clients in regular adult 
basic education pro- 
grams. San Diego 



believed that the regular 
programs would not be 
appropriate for the 
welfare population, and 
it used extra funds to 
tailor a curriculum to fit 
the needs of that popula- 
tion. Compared with the 
education programs in 
the other counties, 
attendance in the San 
Diego program was 
better monitored and 
hours of instruction were 
longer. 

The evaluators 
caution that the results 
should not be over- 
interpreted due to 
various limitations of the 
study. For example, the 
instruction provided may 
not have reflected what 
is measured in the 
literacy test, since the 
curriculum was not 
designed with that 
particular test in mind. 
As such evaluations go, 
however, the study is 
sound, and such Man- 
power Demonstration 
Research Corporation 
studies are the best ever 
undertaken of social 
programs in this country. 

What is learned from 
this example? We must 
look closely at the 
education programs in 
the four counties in 
which no literacy gains 
were found. We also 
need to closely examine 
the successful cxpericncx' 



in San Diego, where a 
customized education 
program for welfare 
recipients produced 
positive results. It is also 
important to see whether, 
in programs that have a 
positive impact on 
literacy, there are also 
payoffs in increased 
earnings. In these coun- 
ties, participants had no 
earnings gains (on 
average) through the 
second year of follow-up. 
In the third year, income 
gains were found, but 
these do not follow 
expected patterns. The 
large gains in literacy 
scores in San Diego did 
not translate into income 
gains. In Riverside 
county, on the other 
hand, there were consid- 
erable income gains 
despite the lack of 
significant gains in 
literacy scores. 

The results of the 
GAIN program are 
encouraging in some 
respects and confounding 
in others. They point to 
areas in need of addi- 
tional inquiry and pro- 
gram development. 

SCHOOL 

ATTENDANCE, BY 
STICKS AND 
CARROTS 

Ohio'.s Learning, 
Earning, and Parenting 



Program (LEAP) uses 
both financial incentives 
and penalties to pro- 
mote school attendance 
by pregnant and 
parenting teenagers on 
welfare. While these 
individuals represent 
only a small proportion 
of the welfare popula- 
tion, they are the group 
most likely to become 
long-term welfare 
recipients. 

In this program, 
pregnant women and 
custodial parents 
(mostly women) under 
age 20 who are receiv- 
ing AFDC must attend 
school if they do not 
have a high school 
diploma or a GED. If 
they attend, they get a 
$62 monthly bonus as 
well as child care and 
transportation assis- 
tance. If they do not 
attend, the monthly 
check is reduced by 
$62, so that those who 
comply with the 
requirement receive 
$124 per month more 
than those who do not. 

The Manpower 
Demonstration Research 
Corporation has been 
evaluating LEAP in 12 
counties using an 
experimental research 
design in which nearly 
10,000 teenage parents 
were randomly assigned 
cither to a program 
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group or to a control 
group. The groups are 
being followed over time.' 

In the first year, the 
program improved 
school retention, sub- 
stantially reducing the 
drop out rate. It also 
resulted in a significant 
number of out-of-school 
parents enrolling in a 
school or GED prepara- 
tion program. Based on 
limited early data, how- 
ever, the increased 
retention and enrollment 
appear to have had only 
small effects on high 
school and GED comple- 
tion rates. A program in 
Cleveland offers addi- 
tional services to mothers 
enrolled in school, and 
these enhancements 
seem to increase school 
completion rates more 
than the LEAP program 
alone. 

According to pro- 
gram evaluators, "LEAP 
has been shown to be a 
workable and relatively 
inexpensive program that 
significantly improves the 
school performance of 
teen parents on welfare." 
Yet they also conclude 
that with or without the 
program, few teenage 
parents in Cleveland 
finish high school or 
receive a GED. It 
remains to be seen 
whether the schooling 



gains that occur under 
the program translate 
into improved employ- 
ment, increased income, 
and reduced welfare 
payments over time. 

TEACHLNG LN 
CONTEXT 

When literacy or 
basic education is insuffi- 
cient to enter skill train- 
ing or obtain a job, the 
traditional approach has 
been to provide basic 
education in classrooms. 
Then, after spending a 
certain amount of time 
there, or upon reaching 
some desired level of 
competence based on 
examinations, a person 
may be considered ready 
for skill training or for 
seeking a job with the 
expectation that an 
employer will provide 
the training. 

Another approach 
is to integrate literacy 
instruction and job 
training, providing 
literacy skills each step 
of the way as needed to 
perform the training. In 
this way, all instruction 
is made relevant to the 
process of learning to 
do a job successfully. 
Thomas Sticht, a leader 
in developing this train- 
ing approach for the 
armed forces, calls this 



"functional context 
training." The Work in 
America Institute, a 
major policy center for 
literacy studies, calls it 
"job-linked literacy." The 
institute has published 
an extensive collection of 
case studies of such 
practices within industry, 
which are typically 
applied to persons who 
have already been hired 
but who have insufficient 
literacy skills.* 

In regular classroom 
approaches it typically 
takes 12 years for the 
average young person to 
attain a 12th grade 
reading level. As a 
practical matter, an 
employer cannot help 
someone with limited 
reading skills to attain 
this level of proficiency, 
and those who need 
these skills are not likely 
to be willing to devote 
long periods of time to 
acquire the education 
they need, particularly 
when they need a paying 
job and the possibility of 
getting one after literacy 
training is an unknown 
factor. 

One program that 
integrates literacy instruc- 
tion and job training, the 
army's Functional Lit- 
eracy (FLIT) program, 
grew out of a concern in 
the early 1970s about the 



shrinking pool of edu- 
cated recruits. The Army 
was worried that it 
would be pressed to take 
in greater numbers of 
people who were less 
prepared educationally 
for its training, and it 
created a new program 
to address the need. 

In evaluations, the 
FLIT program produced 
three times the amount 
of gain as did the con- 
ventional program. 
Those who participated 
in the program also 
retained 80 percent of 
the literacy skills they 
were taught, compared 
with 40 percent in the 
traditional program. 

The Center for 
Employment Training 
provides an example of 
how job-linked literacy 
instruction can be used in 
the civilian economy." 
The center works with 
youth from disadvantaged 
backgrounds, many of 
whom are on welfare. Its 
approach has many 
important features 
beyond literacy instruc- 
tion, such as an outreach 
and recruitment system, a 
unique approach to 
screening and placement, 
support services and 
child care, job placement, 
and follow-up counseling 
and assistance after job 
placement. 
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of greatest relevance 
here, however, is its 
approach to literacy 
training. The Center does 
not use tests to determine 
the literacy levels of new 
recruits. Instead, it 
observes what students 
can do during a one- 
week trial in one of its 
training programs. This 
week is a tryout period 
for the student, as well, 
and he or she can decide 
to change programs. The 
program is open-ended 
so that students can enter 
at any time and remain 
as long as they need to. 
Those who have basic 
skills deficiencies require 
an additional three to six 
weeks on average, and 
the total training period 
averages about six 
months. 

As described by 
Sticht, the program 
"use(s) a functional con- 
text approach in which 
training closely simulates 
the job setting, basic 
skills education is inte- 
grated with job skills 
training, and progress 
and completion is based 
on competent task 
performance, not simply 
completion of a certain 
number of hours of 
training." 



This program has 
been evaluated many 
times over the years, 
and recently Alan B. 
Krueger summarized 
the results of these 
evaluations.* "The 
one short-term class- 
room training program 
for youth which has 
been reliably evaluated 
and found to produce 
large and statistically 
significant earnings 
gains is the Center for 
Employment and 
Training (GET) project 
in San Jose," he 
reports. "CET produced 
average annual earn- 
ings gains of over 
$3,000 for youth 
enroUees during the 
third and fourth year 
after graduation. . . . 
[Further, it] produces 
significant earnings 
gains averaging $1,500 
annually for minority 
single parents." 

In general, Krueger 
concludes, short-term 
classroom training, by 
itself, "usually has not 
been a successful 
strategy for youth." The 
approach used by the 
Center for Employment 
Training — providing 
literacy training as part 
of job training — is a 



bright spot in an other- 
wise bleak array of 
programmatic approaches. 

OTHER EFFORTS 

Over the years many 
programs have sought to 
address the literacy and 
education needs of 
welfare recipients and 
disadvantaged popula- 
tions generally. We have 
described several inten- 
sive efforts designed to 
assist individuals who 
need such interventions 
in order to find work or 
enter training programs. 
We have analyzed 
programs that were 
subjected to carefully 
designed evaluation 
studies, in which the 
results for groups who 
received the program 
intervention were com- 
pared with control 
groups who did not. (It 
should be noted, how- 
ever, that many would 
have received related or 
similar services else- 
where — a fact that 
confounds even the best 
experimental research 
studies.) 

Beyond these efforts, 
several other programs 
and studies should be 
mentioned.** 



• The Teenage Parent 
Demonstration. This 
comprehensive 
program, which 
operated at three sites 
from late 1987 
through mid-1991, 
paralleled require- 
ments for custodial 
teenage parents in the 
Federal Family Sup- 
port Act of 1988. It 
provided adult educa- 
tion to those identi- 
fied as needing it. 
Participation in school 
increased 12 percent- 
age points as a result 
of the intervention, 
from 19 percent to 29 
percent. 

• Netv Chance. This 
program was 
designed to promote 
self-sufficiency among 
young welfare moth- 
ers and improve the 
well-being of their 
children. Although 
individuals in the 
experimental group 
spent nearly twice as 
much time in the 
education programs 
as did those in the 
control group, no 
gains in reading skills 
were found. 
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• The JOBS program. 
The Rockefeller 
Institute of Govern- 
ment of the State 
University of New 
York is conducting a 
three-year study of the 
implementation of this 
federal program in 10 
states. This will be the 
most comprehensive 
assessment of progress 
under the 1988 Fed- 
eral reform law that 
created the JOBS 
program. 

SmiMiVRY 

We have not 
attempted to present an 
exhaustive picture of the 
use of education to 
reduce dependency, and 
we make no effort to 
draw firm conclusions 
about what is possible 
and what is effective 
from this research. Still, 
from the examples and 
evidence presented here, 
we can make a number 
of observations. 

• Education and training 
can play a positive 
role in raising the 
literacy levels of 
welfare recipients, but 
this outcome is not 
easy to achieve. 



• There is considerable 
promise in the integra- 
tion of literacy instruc- 
tion and training, as 
seen in the Army's 
functional literacy 
program and the 
Center for Employ- 
ment Training pro- 
gram. 

• Opportunities and 
requirements to 
participate in basic 
education programs 
can result in large 
enrollments of welfare 
recipients in such 
programs. 

• Literacy and education 
programs sometimes 
increase the measured 
literacy proficiencies 
of welfare recipients, 
compared with those 
of recipients in control 
groups. 

o Some types of pro- 
grams succeed in 
increasing the num- 
bers of welfare recipi- 
ents who earn GED 
certificates. 

• Among welfare recipi- 
ents who participate in 
education or literacy 
training, higher lit- 



eracy proficiencies 
may not lead to higher 
earnings. 

• The quality of the 
educational programs 
provided to welfare 
recipients is likely to 
vary considerably, 
particularly depending 
on whether the pro- 
grams are tailored to 
meet recipients' needs. 

• Education is typically 
only one element in a 
package of programs 
and services needed 
by welfare recipients. 

• Assigning welfare 
recipients to existing 
adult basic education 
programs appears to 
have little measurable 
effect on raising their 
literacy proficiencies. 

• Raising the incomes of 
welfare recipients is 
likely to require job 
development and 
placement, child care, 
and other services in 
addition to education 
and literacy training. It 
is difficult to identify 
the separate impacts 
of these various 
program components.* 
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IN 

CONCLUSION 



The detailed findings of 
this inquiry into the 
literacy skills of the 
welfare population are 
summarized at the 
beginning of this report 
and at the end of each 
chapter. They will not 
be repeated here. 

What do we take 
away from this in-depth 
look at the literacy pro- 
ficiencies of AFDC, 
public assistance, and 
food stamps recipients? 
In our view, the princi- 
pal messages of this 
report are as follows. 

• Low literacy pro- 
ficiencies are wide- 
spread in the welfare 
population. About 
three of every four 
AFDC, public assis- 
tance, and food 
stamps recipients 
performed in the 
two lowest levels 
of literacy defined 
in the National Adult 
Literacy Survey. In 
its 1994 report, the 
National Education 
Goals Panel stated 
that "improving the 
skills of those in the 
two lowest levels is 
the most urgent . . . 
because the relation- 
ship between pov- 
erty and low levels 
of literacy is so 
strong." 

• Levels of literacy and 
degrees of success in 



the labor market are 
clearly and closely 
linked. This is true in 
the general popula- 
tion, and it is true 
among those on 
welfare: adults with 
higher levels of 
literacy are likely to 
work more weeks 
during the year and, 
when working, are 
likely to earn higher 
weekly wages. Even 
more importantly, as 
levels of literacy 
increase, the percent- 
age of adults on 
welfare declines. 

Literacy is a currency 
in the labor market. 
The less a population 
has of that currency, 
the greater the likeli- 
hood that it will be 
spending hard cur- 
rency from the gov- 
ernment treasury to 
remedy the problem. 

• Welfare dependency 
can be reduced 
through literacy 
interventions in two 
ways: by increasing 
literacy levels in the 
general population to 
reduce the risk of 
falling into depen- 
dency, and by raising 
the literacy levels of 
those already on 
welfare to help them 
become more finan- 
cially self-sufficient. 
Literacy plays a large 



role in the risk of 
becoming dependent 
as well as in the 
capacity to regain 
independence. First, 
we must improve our 
early childhood and 
public education 
systems and 
strengthen family and 
community support 
for learning. Further, 
we must raise the 
literacy skills of the 
many welfare recipi- 
ents who have limited 
proficiencies by 
providing them with 
intensive, tailored 
programs. At the 
same time, we must 
recognize that factors 
other than literacy are 
involved in becoming 
dependent — and in 
becoming indepen- 
dent. We have not 
addressed these 
factors in this report. 

• Not just any literacy 
or education program 
will succeed in raising 
welfare recipients' 
literacy skills or 
improving their 
employment or 
economic prospects. 
This is clear from the 
experimental research 
summarized earlier in 
this report. We must 
look at successful and 
unsuccessful practices 
and approaches to 
find the best paths to 
higher levels of 
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literacy. Further, we 
must identify ancillary 
programs and services 
that are critical to the 
success of literacy and 
education programs 
and to subsequent 
success in the job 
market. 

• Aside from the quality 
of literacy and educa- 
tion programs, there is 
the matter of quantity. 
The 1988 Job Opportu- 
nities and Basic Skills 
QOBS) program is a 
positive step, but 
implementation lags 
far behind demand, 
and programs are very 
unevenly distributed 
among the states. In 
1993, Wyoming had 
less than 30 AFDC 
recipients enrolled in 
basic education pro- 
grams, while California 
had 22,000. Nation- 
wide, 124,000 welfare 
recipients were 
enrolled in programs 
that year. 



The future of efforts 
to raise the basic educa- 
tion of welfare recipients 
remains uncertain. As we 
write this report, a new 
welfare reform bill that 
would end the JOBS 
program as a federal 
entity is moving through 
the Congre.ss, with 
discretion given to the 
states on how to spend 
block grants. Still, the 
program remains in 
place in most states, and 
governors and state 
legislatures can continue 
to build on its promising 
beginnings, whatever the 
outcome of current 
legislative efforts. 

Clearly we have far 
to go to reach our goal 
of helping all welfare 
recipients to strengthen 
their literacy skills, find 
new or better jobs, and 
become financially self- 
sufficient. We hope that 
this report will help 
guide those who are 
pursuing these crucial 
objectives. 
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